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Joaquin Miller, 


THE AUTHOR OF THE “SONGS OF THE SIERRAS.” 


BRIEF ANALYSIS OF HIS CHARACTER. 


To give the real name of Joaquin 
Miller would be to print one that is 
quite unfamiliar to the majority of 
those who admire his poetry, but le- 
gally his name is Cincinnatus Hiner 
Miller, and he has simply taken Joa- 
quin as his pen name. Although he has 
written ten books, which are highly 
appreciated in England as well as in 
America, he is generally known as “the 
poet of the Sierras,” those songs being 
published in London in 1870, when he 
was in England. There he was her- 
alded as an American poet second only 
to Poe, and he then considered the 
name, “Joaquin,” better fitted to the 
wild, free life of the book than his own 
name. He was born in the Wabash 
district of Indiana, in 1841, and when 
only thirteen was taken by his parents 
to Oregon, where his outdoor life, the 
close companionship with nature, and 
the trials and privations of pioneer 
living were environments that did 
much to mold, form, and develop his 
character and intensify his imagina- 
tion. His life has by no means been 
a smooth one, having lived in the re- 
gion of mining—which he took up at 


one time, and then tried his hand at 
editing a paper. Besides mining and 
editing, he made fair success as a law- 
yer, and was appointed judge. Proba- 
bly he would have succeeded admirably 
in this profession, had he decided to 
remain in it, but he had no play for his 
imagination in such work, and there- 
fore dropped it for larger thoughts of 
nature and life, which soon dominated 
his whole spirit. 

Perhaps nothing shows the rugged- 
ness of his character more than his 
building of a house on the top of one 
of the crags of the steep Contra Costa 
hills, a few miles back of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia. He calls it “The Heights,” 
and very appropriately so, for it is 
perched on the rocks like an eagle’s 
eyrie. He calls this home his paradise, 
as he is dearly attached to it, and there 
his mind has full opportunity to en- 
large and expand itself at free will. 

The head of the poet indicates that 
he is a lover of nature, a man of large 
ideas, with a passionate love of free- 
dom and immunity from the conven- 
tionalities of society. The spot where 
he has built his home is verily an ideal 
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one, and he has succeeded in perform- 
ing almost a miracle in erecting his 
castle on this crag, for it is a point so 
high that when once asked how to 
reach his house, he said: “Climb, 
climb, climb, as if climbing for the 
north star.” When he went to the 
spot, he found the rock a wilderness, 
but he has succeeded in transforming 
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poet himself lives; and although in his 
sixty-fourth year, he is strong, erect, 
active, and almost as nimble as a boy. 
In another of the cottages, said to be 
the prettiest of them all, lives the 
poet’s mother, whose _ eighty-seven 
years have not lessened her interest in 
the life around her. There is great 
reciprocity between the mother and 


Photo by Rockwood. 


FRONT VIEW.—JOAQUIN MILLER, POET OF THE SIERRAS. 


it into a beautiful garden of roses. He 
has found that springs would gush 
forth from the earth by searching for 
them, and modern irrigation has made 
the peak bloom as if by the touch of 
some fairy wand. 

Mr. Miller has also succeeded in 
building quite a little colony of houses 
here. In one of them, of course, the 


son, and he always calls her “My 
Queen,” and the love and homage he 
pays her show how tender and beauti- 
ful are his thoughts concerning her, 
which characteristics are in wonderful 
contrast to the experience that has 
toughened his nature. 

His favorite daughter, Miss Maud 
Miller, lives in another of the cottages, 
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which she seems to enjoy as much as 
her father does his, and shows the fam- 
ily desire for privacy. 


CONTOUR OF HEAD. 


The outline of the head of “Joaquin 
Miller” is a strongly marked one. No 
one who was a student of character 
could fail to pass such a massive head 
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sessed a magnifying-glass or a tele- 
scope, for he is anxious to secure for 
himself definiteness of detail and ac- 
curacy of the reality of things. 


REFLECTIVE MIND. 


The second point of interest in his 
outline of head shows itself in his 
large reflective faculties. The fore- 





Photo by Rockwood. 


PROFILE.—JOAQUIN MILLER, POET OF THE SIERRAS, 


without stopping to look, for a mo- 
ment, at his forceful personality. Take 
the profile photograph, for instance. 
The brow is overshadowing in its ex- 
tent, and shows great observation and 
capacity to really look at things, not 
merely from idle curiosity, but with 
the object to see definitely what is be- 
fore him. His brow indicates that he 
looks at everything as though he pos- 


head resembles very strongly that of 
Bryant, for in his outline, it will be 
remembered, there was a decided full- 
ness of intellect, both in the percep- 
tive and reflective qualities, he is a 
Darwin and Spencer’ combined. 
Through the faculties of this region 
of the head he shows that marvelous 
capacity for thought, judgment, reflec- 
tion, which manifest themselves in a 
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wonderful degree. No subject in which 
he becomes interested is treated by 
him in a light, indifferent way ; in fact, 
he is attuned to deep meditation, and 
when he becomes absorbed in thought, 
in his lofty castle, he must feel near 
the Great Architect of the universe, 
and his mind becomes inspired to 
think, work, and dwell on the higher 
planes of poetry. 

The next tour of inspection that we 
must make, in relation to his outline 
of head, is in the moral region. His 
head is high from the opening of the 
ear to the organs of Veneration, Be- 
nevolence, Firmness, Hope, and Spirit- 
uality, consequently we expect that a 
mind like this is capable of appreciat- 
ing the higher lines of thought and of 
soaring into the ethical aspect of po- 
etry and adoration for nature. He isa 
firm, positive, tenacious, persevering 
man, not one who can easily change 
his views or turn aside from deep-laid 
plans. He will take considerable 
thought in laying out his work before 
he commits himself, but when he has 
once given himself to any subject, he 
is whole-hearted, thorough, and in- 
clined to follow it to its end, whatever 
the consequences may be. He is a 
man, too, who will overcome what few 
men are willing to encounter, and on 
this account we judge the ruggedness 
of his character is particularly mani- 
fested in the almost extreme develop- 
ment of Independence—which charac- 
teristic has accentuated the crown of 
his head, or at least shows prominently 
developed in that region. 


STRENGTH OF CHARACTER. 


He is a man of indomitable courage, 
and this he must have shown all his 
life. The posterior region manifests 
itself through his love nature, his 
strong attachment to his friends, and 
his devotedness to those he has tried 
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and not found wanting. If we will 
take a tour of inspection around to the 


‘ lateral portion of the head, and notice 


the breadth in the temples and just 
above them, we shall be surrounded 
with those powers that give to his mind 
his keen love of art, his sense of the 
sublime and wonderful in Nature, his 
refined tastes, and his love of perfec- 
tion. 

He is a keen critic; in fact, a micro- 
scopic one. He thoroughly enjoys a 
good joke, and gets as much wit and 
humor out of life as most people, and 
a little more than some persons in- 
dulge in. He would make an excellent 
expert in looking through manuscript, 
in seeing the appropriateness of 
thought as it is expressed by the 
writer; thus, as an interviewer, intel- 
lectual expert, and man of letters, he 
could excel. Few men have the gran- 
deur of expression or the depth of 
thought that he shows, consequently 
few will be able to approach him in his 
particular line of work. 


HIS FEATURES. 


His features are indicative of great 
strength of mind. The nose, particu- 
larly, has a masterly bridge to it and 
wide, sweeping wings, around which 
curve the lines of hospitality. The 
eyes are keen and penetrating; the hair 
is white, thin, and silky; but there ap- 
pears to be vigor, strength, and endur- 
ance left for many a year yet. 

The Mental Temperament strongly 
predominates. His head is massive, 
and above the average in quality, tone, 
and texture. The constitutional ele- 
ments are of a positive nature, and he 
possesses a good hold on life, thus 
should live to a respectable old age. He 
has the tenacity of the Puritan fathers 
in his organization, and is patriarchal 
in experience and in his personal ap- 
pearance and magnetism. 

J. A. Fow Ler. 
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Practical-Psychology.* 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PHRENOL- 
OGY. 


Psychology, it is said, is the science 
of mind, or the science which describes 
and classifies and explains all mental 
operations; or, “Psychology is our 
general knowledge of mind reduced to 
an accurate and scientific form.” It 
is considered a natural science, just as 
Physiology and Chemistry are natural 
sciences. The chemist revolves com- 
pounds into their elements; the anato- 
mist dissects the body into simple tis- 
sues; the Psychologist dissects mental 
phenomena into elementary states of 
consciousness; while the Phrenologist 
localizes the brain functions more ex- 
actly than any other science. 

Psychology is the science of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness is the gen- 
eral name for all forms of mental op- 
erations; thus when we use the word 
consciousness in connection with Psy- 
chology we shall be understood as 
meaning to convey that thought which 
expresses in the most general way the 
various manifestations of mental life. 
It consists of a continuous current of 
sensations, ideas, volitions, and feel- 
ings,as Ribot has explained. “Psychol- 
ogy also classifies the degree of ab- 
straction and apperception, each men- 
tal act being made up of one or the 
other, the first being sensation, the sec- 
ond, apperception. The main basis of 
Psychology has always been introspec- 
tion, while Phrenology takes for her 
basis the relative proportion, size, and 
configuration of the brain and skull, 
not merely the observation and meas- 
urements of the skull alone, but the 
classification of brains as well, their 
weight and proportionate size. 

When comparing Psychology and 


*Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“Practical Psychology” now in the Press. 


Phrenology, we realize that the former 
is abstract in its method of reasoning, 
while the latter is practical. The one 
is subjective, the other objective, thus 
the one is philosophic, and the other is 
scientific. The one is based on deduc- 
tion, the other on induction. Each is 
of use to the other, and neither should 
be studied without the other. Both 
are aiming at the same point, and 
therefore should be used together. 
Psychology states that the mental pow- 
ers are divided into intellect, emo- 
tions, and will. Phrenology states that 
man has been given various powers of 
mind, and that these have their loca- 
tion in various segments of the brain, 
each having its definite nerve center. 
Psychologists use the term faculty, 
but with no definiteness of location, al- 
though Sully says, in his “ Teacher’s 
Handbook of Psychology,”+t “since the 
brain is a complicated group of struc- 
tures, it is reasonable to suppose that 
different regions are specially engaged 
in different kinds of mental activity.” 
This is what Dr. Gall expounded as 
his theory of mental science, and one 
might be led to believe that Sully ac- 
tually believed that different regions of 
the brain structure “are specially en- 
gaged in different kinds of mental ac- 
tivity.” according to the principles of 
Phrenology, but if we read further, we 
find the same writer states, “modern 
science, while rejecting the definite 
mapping out of the brain functions 
proposed by the Phrenologists, is dis- 
tinctly tending toward a new and veri- 
fied theory of localization of function.” 
Tf he refers here to the experiments 
that have been made bv scientists 
through the aid of electroids upon the 
brains of animals, he is right in sup- 
posing that a careful verified theorv of 
localizaton of function is being estab- 
lished, and perhaps unwittingly scien- 
tists are preparing the way for an ac- 


7Page 39. 
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ceptance of Gall’s localizations, more 
especially when we find that the two 
correspond. Although Psychology is 
necessary to education, because all 
teachers are directly concerned with 
the development of children’s minds, 
yet Psychologists distinctly explain 
that their philosophy “can only tell us 
what are the general characters of 
mind and point out the best way of 
dealing with it in its general features 
and broad outlines.” 

It can not, as Phrenology is able to 
do, acquaint us with the manifold di- 
versity of intelligence and disposition, 
or suggest the right modifications of 
our educational processes to suit these 
variations. Accordingly, the educator 
will always need to supplement his 
general study of mind by the care- 
ful observation of the individual minds 
which he is called upon to deal with, 
so as to properly vary and adapt his 
methods of teaching from discipline.” 


TWO FACTORS NECESSARY TO 


PROVE EVERY THEORY. 


In order to prove that a theory is 
based on solid principles, we must have 
two factors, namely (1) empirical ob- 
servation; (2) scientific experiment. 
Nothing short of this can sustain us 
in our arguments for or against any 
subject. By empirical knowledge we 
mean that kind derived from unrevised 
experience and observation. By scien- 
tifie knowledge we mean the outcome 
of those processes of revision of exten- 
sion of every-day knowledge which 
make up the work of science, such as 
experiments of all kinds made with 
regularity and precision, with or with- 
out electroids, but experiments which 
can be duplicated in thousands of 
cases. 

The former is based on a narrow 
range of observation, and is liable to 
be inexact. The latter is based on a 


wide survey of facts and on accurate 
processes of observation and experi- 
Thus empirical 


ment. observation 
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consists mainly of propositions which 
have only a limited scope and are not 
always universally true, while scien- 
tific knowledge and experiments are 
made up of propositicas of wide com- 
prehensiveness and universal valid- 
ity known as principles and laws. 
The use, therefore, of these two factors 
is important to the establishment of 
science. Empirical observations and 
generalizations are necessary, for sci- 
ence alone could never have taught 
men “the best way to till the ground, 
to obtain metal from the soil, to carry 
out any other set of industrial opera- 
tions,” or to make practical the sci- 
ence of mind, while the use of scien- 
tific principles is to supplement, inter- 
pret, and reinsert, correct empirical 
knowledge, and by these means the 
teaching of practical experience is ren- 
dered more precise and certain. We 
must have an art for science to express 
itself through, while art in itself is 
nothing unless it is based upon scien- 
tific principles. Sully speaks of the 
art of surgery as requiring the aid of 
scientific reflection on the nature of 
wounds and on the natural process of 
healing. Such deductions must be 
verified by actual experiments before 
they can take their place within the as- 
sured page of knowledge making up 
the theory of the subject. 

Phrenology has been proved to be 
true from empirical observation and 
scientific experiment (1) by the most 
rigid tests; (2) by means of large col- 
lections of skulls and casts of heads of 
men and women remarkable for some 
special mental faculty; (3) by obser- 
vations and measurements of thou- 
sands of living persons; (4) by the 
correspondence of form with function, 
which was first suspected, then con- 
firmed, and finally demonstrated by 
the comparison of the heads of indi- 
viduals of every age, both in health 
and disease, and under the most varied 
conditions of education and environ- 
ment, as Alfred Russell Wallace has 
graphically stated in his work, “The 
Wonderful Century.” 
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The Secret of the Greatness of Moses. (r) 


In an able address delivered before 
the graduating class of the Whitehall 
High School, New York, a very strik- 
ing analysis of Moses was given by the 
Rey. C. E. MacGinness, A. M., which 
we think will prove to be interesting 
to our readers. We will, therefore, 
make some extracts from this able ad- 
dress. Rev. C. E. MacGinness said: 

“It is not every man who is great, 
either in speech or in action, to say 
nothing of being mighty in both; but 
Moses was. Not eloquent, by his own 
confession; of course not. Where two 
pounds pressure will open the safety- 
valve you will never find a hundred 
pounds behind the piston. Had he 
been glib, the world would never have 
heard of him; or, if it had, it would 
have despised him. A ground wire 
will rob a dozen batteries, all unheard; 
it is accumulations of lightning that 
cleave the clouds and shake the earth. 

“He was meek, i. e., there was 
plenty of lightning in his blood to be 
controlled, and it was controlled. Only 
once did it leak its insulation through 
his lips, and perhaps once through his 
fist, though the Bible overlooks that. 
He was only forty then, and had still 
forty years of schooling before him. 
While that one slip caused him to fall 
short of his own hope by one step, it 
did not prevent his fame from filling 
the earth. 

“He could hold his tongue in as 
many languages as he knew. He was 
master of silence; and the result is, 
that after five-and-thirty centuries his 
fame is in all the earth, as one who was 
great—yea, mighty in words! 

“What a master-piece his farewell 
address! ‘Give ear, O ye heavens, and 
I will speak; and hear, O earth, the 
words of my mouth. My doctrine 
shall drop as the rain; my speech shall 
distill as the dew.’ Master of silence, 
mighty in words, I bid you hear him 
when he speaks. 

“Lincoln gave liberty to millions of 


slaves; Washington made a number of 
incoherent colonies and nations; Co- 
lumbus discovered a continent; Jeffer- 
son suggested and penned a Declara- 
tion of Independence. Had these men 
done nothing else, a single deed would 
have enrolled them among the immor- 
tal great; for founding a religion, even 
a poor one, Buddha and Mohammed 
are remembered. Mighty in deeds, 
Moses matched them all. He emanci- 
pated millions who had been enslaved, 
and made them a nation. He led them 
to the gateway of a country. He gave 
them a constitution and a religion. He 
conducted a school in the wilderness, 
in which tuition was free; attendance, 
compulsory; the course, forty years; 
the graduates, who took it all, two— 
Joshua and Caleb. A severe curricu- 
lum, but justified by his high purpose, 
not to conquer Egypt, but to train an 
undisciplined race for the discipline of 
the moral law. Before a faith so 
noble, far-sighted, and _ energetic, 
Egyptian courage failed, and the 
movement in behalf of human dignity 
and liberty was blessed for those who 
understood it and for the human race. 
The moral law is to be remembered 
among his works rather than among 
his words. It reflects heaven and 
earth. Such a monument is it of in- 
sight and genius that one might call 
it an abridged republication of the law 
engraved by the Creator on the heart. 
This is the secret of its self-attesting 
majesty. About it there is no smell 
of the lamp; simple flashes of sunlight. 
His five books of condensed ancient 
history, pedigrees, memoranda, songs, 
and narratives, evidence and suitably 
head the triumphal procession of books 
which, by the consent of milleniums, 
have taken their place in the world’s 
Sacred Volume. 

“Every incident in his life is the 
common property of mankind. From 
the romantic art and princes to his 
mysterious burial, without human wit- 
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nesses or the touch of human hands. 
His one hundred and twenty years fall 
into three equal periods of (1) learn- 
ing, (2) contemplation, (3) and action. 


HIS BIRTH. 


“Born a peasant, educated a prince; 
forty years of a brilliant and refined 
life of the Egyptian Court; a tradition 
of fame for hurling Egyptian armies 
against Egypt’s foe; an offer of adop- 
tion, with the prize of probable suc- 
cession to the throne of the Pharaohs. 
He refused. He had learned much; 
there was much yet to learn. He had 
enjoyed much, but other things were 
ahead. Fortune had offered a crown; 
destiny had greater things in store. 


HIS EXPERIENCE. 


With violence, he breaks away and 
enters upon the second period of his 
life. He exchanges the Nile Valley for 
Arabia, where Nature wears her wild- 
est and bleakest forms, among awful 
precipices and lonely valleys in solitude 
he ponders. He is in the desert—so 
still that Heaven’s voices reach him; 
so plain, that the jeweled sky im- 
presses him. His soul is stirred by the 
mingled voice of the Eternal and the 
groans of his oppressed kindred. Re- 
luctantly, but with finality, he accepts 
this highest of all commissions, and 
enters upon the third period of his life. 


ACTION. 


“The burden of his eighty years are 
but the preparation for his arduous ac- 
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tion. He is calm now; no sudden fit 
of reform spirit will strike down a 
labor foreman in his blood. When he 
strikes, you will see the throne of the 
Pharaohs rock from side to side. Dis- 
interested, patient, a man of massive 
energy and easy ascendancy over thou- 
sands who know no law; and, though 
his task was nothing short of Hercu- 
lean, the innumerable obstacles that 
confronted him, requiring Titanic en- 
ergy of will, together with infinite pa- 
tience and faith, yet it is the achieve- 
ment of this very task that has given 
him a greatness that is permanent and 
whose colossal dimensions defied the 
diminishing perspective of years. To 
his contemporaries, the man Moses 
was very great. Look back through 
the vista of fifteen centuries, he was, 
as Stephen says, ‘mighty in words and 
in deeds.’ Five-and-thirty centuries 
but enhance his stature. Sweep the 
entire horizon of history, and massive 
and grand in confessed superiority 
tower his genius and achievement. 

“Above the inspiration of such a 
life, and aside from its substantial be- 
quests that have made the world bet- 
ter, it has this value: It shows the 
same elements that enter into all lives, 
and on such a scale that we can study 
them without either microscope or 
imagination. It were a daring task to 
attempt to name all. It is safer to 
make virtue even of the dulness of or- 
dinary vision, and mention only those 
that cannot escape even the common 
eye. 


NEW YEAR. 


By MarGarReET ISABEL Cox. 


I ask not, New Year, laurel wreath nor 


crest, 
Nor scepter-way o’er thy domain of days. 


The throne of place and power is not best 
The beauteous 


If it be gift, not won. 


ways 

Of pleasantness I do not choose, New Year, 

Nor would I sek to climb yon mountain 
height 


If in the vale some wearied soul might hear 
The song I sing. New Year, I ask for 
might 
And scepter over Self; that I may go 
My quiet way with joy, where’er it be, 
The song of hope and faith and love may 
know. 
This one gift, New Year, do I ask of thee. 
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People Talked About. 


DR. VAN DYKE, THE LATE DR. MALTBIE D. BABCOCK, AND 
DR. RICHARDS. 


Whether we will or not, we are con- 
stantly comparing the past with the 
present, and as we look at the photo- 
graph of Dr. Richards we cannot help 
but take a retrospective glance at his 


fined, and the same characteristics ap- 
plied to the late Dr. Babcock; and, as 
though a successor was designed and 
planned to fill his place, we find in Dr. 
Richards a man with a forceful per- 
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THE LATE DR. MALTBIE D. BABCOCK. 


predecessors of the Brick Church, 
Fifth Avenue—the Rev. Maltbie Dav- 
enport Babcock, D. D., who in his turn 
was a successor to the Rev. Dr. Van 
Dyke, who now fills a Chair of Litera- 
ture in Princeton University. What a 
fine chain of intellect is represented in 
these gentlemen! 

Dr. Van Dyke is scholarly and re- 


sonality, second to none in the strong 
Presbyterian body. 


DR. BABCOCK. 


When alive, Dr. Babcock once sup- 
plied the place announced to be filled 
by Paterson Du Bois, who was to lec- 
ture on “Child Study.” As the lec- 
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turer did not appear, Dr. Babcock rose 
to the emergency and gave an informal 
chat on principles that should be car- 
ried out in child culture. As his ideas, 
then expressed, give a good idea of the 
practical bearing of his mind, we give 
them here. He said, in part: “The 
tendency of the human mind is to em- 
body everything, and children display 
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re-irritate it over and over.” The 
teacher’s and parent’s first business in 
talking to the children, is to be sure 
that the explanations explain. “Use 
simple words. Don’t talk about the 
subjective and the objective. Such 
words have no right in respectable so- 
ciety. Try to be lucid rather than 
learned.” 














THE SPHINX. 


From 


this tendency from the earliest age. A 
child I know sang, 


“*A erown upon my forehead, 
A ‘Harper’ in my hand.’ 


A ‘Harper’ carried no suggestion to her 
mind, but she knew what the magazine 
was and adopted that as the object to 
be carried.” 

Dr. Babcock said that to be intel- 
ligible to children one must be content 
to repeat the statement many times; 
or, as some Mrs. Partington expressed 
it, to “make the statement, and then 


** Letters from Egypt and Palestine.”’ 


Figurative language always im- 
presses children. Dr. Babcock said: 
“All language is figurative. Almost 
every word, if traced back to its origin, 
presents a figure whose meaning has 
become inherent. The child’s mind is 
struck by a picture, and holds the idea 
conveyed, when no mere statement 
would avail to impress him. Lucidity 
grows from clear, concise figures. And 
do not say, ‘Now, children, I am going 
to illustrate.” Do it! The illustration 
will have vastly more impressiveness.” 

He emphasized the necessity for cre- 
ating the atmosphere desired, and said: 
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“Create an atmosphere of appreciation 
of life, not depreciation. Train them 
to look for the beautiful and good, in- 
stead of the ugly and evil. There is 
much to comniend in the attitude of 
the sweet old lady, to whom someone 
said: ‘I believe you could find some- 
thing nice to say of the devil!’ The old 
lady answered, thoughtfully: ‘Why, do 
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to the memorizing of essentials. Try 
to discriminate between the things that 
are really worth while and the trifles.” 

His mind was singularly cultured and 
witty. His “Letters from Egypt and 
Palestine,” published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, are full of the ripeness of 
his intellect. Instead of being simple 
letters of travel, they are full of deep 








DR. WILLIAM R. 


you know, I always have thought he 
has a deal of perseverance.’ ” 

Another point emphasized by the 
speaker was the lack of wisdom in 
forcing children to remember unim- 
portant things. “Make memoranda 
for their errands,” he said. “Don’t 
worry them with a paper of pins and 
a roll of braid. Train them, rather, 
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RICHARDS. 


thought, though written under circum- 
stances that were particularly difficult, 
as the party of which he was a member 
traveled rapidly from one point of in- 
terest to another. His mind was a 
clear-cut one, and fortunate indeed is 
the Brick Church in securing as its 
presiding genius the Rev. William R. 
Richards. 
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DR. WILLIAM R. RICHARDS. 


The Rev. W. R. Richards was pastor 
of the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, of Plainfield, N. J., and when 
his name was being considered fifty per 
cent. of the congregation were present, 
and the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke pre- 
sided. 

Dr. Van Dyke said Dr. Richards pos- 
sessed a strong personality, was attrac- 
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clergyman’s supporters, although he 
took no active part in the affair. 

He is a man of singular purity of 
thought and power as a preacher, capa- 
ble of elevating every one who listens 
to his utterances; and few persons are 
better able to intuitively understand 
the bearing, the character, the hunger, 
of each individual worshiper that con- 
stitutes his congregation, than he. 

His basilar brain simply stimulates 
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DR. WILLIAM R. RICHARDS, 


tive to the young, a favorite preacher 
in theological seminaries, a courteous 
gentleman, and a splendid preacher. 
He is a graduate of Yale; and, it is 
said, has declined many calls to pulpits 
in larger cities and at larger salaries. 
He was mentioned at one time for the 
presidency of Yale, prior to the elec- 
tion of Dr. Hadley. At the time of the 
famous Briggs controversy it was said 
that Dr. Richards was among that 


the exercise of his moral qualities. 
There is no display of selfishness; in 
fact, he is a man who singularly for- 
gets his own identity when he is plead- 
ing for a cause. He does not leave his 
hearers with any uncertain idea con- 
cerning the subject he treats. There 
is no ambiguity, no straining to 
mystify, but he has a logical way of 
interpreting every abstruse subject 
that he wishes to expound. Intensity 
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of sympathy is another striking char- 
acteristic of his personality. Another 
is tenderness, combined with firmness. 
Thus, he is master all along the line 
of religious controversy. He is not a 
man to waste many words, but speaks 
right to the point, and is able to con- 
vince and, at the same time, to per- 
suade others of his logic. He is a man 
who knows what self-denial is, yet a 
person of great individuality of char- 
acter, and one who unites the Motive 
with the Mental Temperament. No 
adipose tissue gets in his way, and 
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the Rev. Dr. Richards recently said: 
“At this election just one question has 
been set before us. Try as men will, 
it has been impossible to obscure this 
question. Do we wish to put the gov- 
ernment of this city in the hands of 
men whose one idea of politics is 
money—money for themselves and 
money for their friends? These men 
have no idea of what honor means, and 
they are so steeped in wickedness that 
they have even come to buy and sell 
the purity of woman. I call no names, 
but every sane man knows that this is 
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DR. VAN DYKE. 


Remarkable for his Keen Intellectual Insight, his Broad Sympathies and his Originality ofjMind. 


consequently he has not a particle of 
laziness in his nature. To economize 
time, thought, and influence is a great 
object of his; thus he should succeed 
in drawing together the ties of affec- 
tion of his people and link them with 
deep spiritual thought. He is not a 
man with a loud-sounding trumpet, nor 
does he proclaim himself as an Elijah, 
nor lay down the law in an offensively 
stringent manner; but, instead of this, 
he is an intensely practical man, and 
one who is calculated to do an im- 
mense amount of good in the world. 

Before the election, in November, 


the one issue. Even the little children 
in the street know it, and the whole 
world is watching to see if it is possible 
for a great American city to purify its 
municipal politics from the corruption 
of mercenaries.” 

This quotation shows that Dr. Rich- 
ards has worked the contest down to 
a fine point, and every one, as he says, 
knows and sees the fact. 

That he will be known for his clear- 
ness of intellect, his breadth of mind, 
his sympathy of heart, his unselfish de- 
sires to do good, and his masterly way 
of using language, is our full belief. 

J. A. Fow er. 
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AN EXPERT’S 


OPINION ON THE MENTALITY OF 
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MARX, THE 


SELF-CONFESSED MURDERER AND HIGHWAYMAN. 


By Proressor J. M. FirzGerap. 


At the request of the Inter-Ocean, and 
accompanied by a staff artist, I went to the 
police station to make a character study of 
the head and face of Gustav Marx, the mur- 
derer of Detective Quinn and the confessed 











men I have never seen one who was of such 
a pronounced type of the “Dare-Devil Dick” 
sort—the deliberate, merciless desperado. 
Not a word representative of social or 
moral feeling or emotion escaped his cold, 





EE EMELY LOW POSITION 
GR DENOTING DESTRUCTIVE 
PROPEMISLITIES 


* 








associate in the car-barn robbery and mur- 
ders. 

In the study of criminals we find as many 
different types of men as there are distinct 
kinds of crime; and, as the foregoing cases 
are among the most daring, cold-blooded, 
and wantonly savage that have ever been 
recorded in Chicago, it naturally follows 
that much intellectual curiosity has been 
aroused as to the physical appearance and 
mentality of the prisoner Marx. I must 
confess that in the study of thousands of 


cruel lips during one hour’s interview, 
though we did our best to bring out, if pos- 
sible, some word of regret, a sigh of re- 
morse, or an expression of sympathy for his 
family, or for those whom his monstrous 
actions have injured or slain. He is a 
moral and social idiot. 

Since the brain is the seat of all emotion, 
feeling, will, and intelligence, let us go to 
headquarters to size him up. He possesses 
what would be termed a long head, rather 
than a broad one. His brain is very long 
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from the ear forward to the eyebrows, but 
extremely short in the back brain, wherein 
are located the social faculties, the domes- 
tie affections. These are a negative qual- 
ity in Marx’s character. With but little 
love in his nature, human life never ap- 
peals to him as a sacred thing or a glorious 
privilege. - As he said in speaking of fis 
taking chances in shooting people, “A fellow 
can die but once, and he has to die some- 
time, doesn’t he?” 

The brain immediately over the eyes gives 
perception of physical things, and he is im- 
mensely developed at this point. He has 
the eye of an eagle in measuring distance, 
in taking in a rapid and accurate calcula- 
tion of mere physical proportion. 

His upper forehead is of fair proportions, 
strong enough to think and plan along the 
purely materialistic and animal lines, but 
too feeble to think seriously of the conse- 
quences of human action and human obliga- 
tions. The moral faculties, located just up- 
ward and slightly backward of the upper 


EXERCISES 


By CAPTAIN JACK 


For the last twenty years I have 
been interested in the subject of Physi- 
cal Culture for the individual man, 
woman, and child, and have written 
several pamphlets, which are now out 
of print, on the question of exercise 


for different degrees of strength. It 
is proposed that I summarize for 


the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a num- 
ber of simple and effective exercises 
that can be used by people of certain 


weights, and who possess certain 
measurements of head and body, thus 
uniting Phrenology and Physiology 


under one substantial head. 


MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 


(A.) A man weighing 150 pounds; 
height, 5 feet 8 inches; age, twenty- 
five years; circumference of head, 22 
inches; height from ear to ear, 144 
inches; length, over top from the root 
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forehead, are infantile in their grasp of re- 
spect, piety, and benevolence. 

His skullgradually rises towardthe crown 
until here is the summit of his glory—love 
of notoriety. He would talk for hours upon 
his prowess as a robber and slayer; with 
a gleam in his cold, cat-like eye that truly 
portrays his satanic spirit. His ear is lo- 
cated very low down, the auditory opening 
being almost on a line with the tip of his 
nose. This clearly proves that the base of 
the brain is very large; hence he possesses a 
destructive propensity. 

His face is characterless in so far as any- 
thing gentle, noble, lovable, or kind is con- 
cerned. He has neither eyes nor mouth to 
commend him. The former are of the cat- 
like sort and the latter a mere slit in his 
face, with a cynical upper lip and a mere 
chunk of coarse flesh for an under lip. 
These are attached to strong jaws. His 
nose is of the Greek and bulldog type.— 
Forwarded by E. F. Crevy, class ’98, Chi- 
cago. 


JANUARY. 
McDonaALp. 


of the nose to the occipital spine, 14 
inches, should take the following exer- 
cises daily: 

(1) Stand erect, hips firm, or hands 
on hips, knees stiff, head erect; (1) 
extend hands forward, palms upward, 
on hips; (2) extend to side, on hips; 
(3) over head stretch, on hips place; 
(4) down to side, stretch and hips 
place. Repeat this exercise in rhyth- 
mic counts twelve times, counting 
eight to each complete set of move- 
ments. Thus we take the forward 
stretch, hips; sideward stretch, hips; 
upward stretch, hips; and downward 
stretch, hips. The movements should 
begin with moderate energy and in- 
crease in speed until the individual has 
repeated the series up to ninety-six 
counts. When he has reached this fig- 
ure he should lie down and rest five 
minutes, and repeat the above direc- 
tions three times before going to bed. 
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SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. 
By Dr. E. P. MILLER. 


There are many indications both in 
Scripture prophecy and in scientific 
discoveries that a definite solution of 
the great mystery of the origin and 
future destiny of human life is not 
very far from becoming known. A 
clear understanding of the “Science of 
Life,” the science of the brain and 
body, will without doubt materially 
contribute to a solution of this mys- 
tery. So, also, will a correct under- 
standing of the Word of God, the com- 
mands of God, the spirit of God, the 
mission of Jesus Christ and the spirit 
of Truth which he represented. Let 
us examine the subject from all these 
points of view and see what light we 
can find to aid in this solution. For 
what purpose we are born; why we 
get sick; why we die; and what is our 
destiny after death, let us inquire. 

We must go back to the beginning of 
human history and examine all the 
evidence and testimony to be obtained 
from those who have gone before us, 
their experience, the investigations 
made by scientists, and then avail our- 
selves of all modern inventions and 
discoveries. 

The Old Testament Scriptures prob- 
ably contain the earliest and most cor- 
rect history of the human race. Pro- 
fessor Dana, at the close of his great 
work on Geology, refers to the first 
chapter of Genesis as being thorough- 
ly harmonious with the science of Ge- 
ology, and says that both are true and 
divine. The first chapter of the Old 
Testament gives a description of the 
creation of Heaven and Earth. The 


last chapter describes God’s judgment 
and punishment of the wicked. 


The 
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first chapter of the New Testament 
gives the genealogy and birth of Jesus 
Christ; the last chapter tells of “The 
River and Tree of Life,’ and in it the 
spirit of Christ said “I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
first and the last. Blessed are they that 
do his commandments that they may 
have right to the tree of life and may 
enter in through the gates into the 
city.” 

The first verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis reads: “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” 
When was the beginning? Some think 
it was about six thousand years ago; 
others think it may have been six mil- 
lion. Who but God knows? But who 
is God? What is he, and where does 
he dwell? The “Bible” tells us “God 
is spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” Again it says: “God is light 
and in him is no darkness at all.” And 
again, “God is love; and he that dwell- 
eth in love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.” 

WHAT IS SPIRIT. 


Spirit is that force or power that is 
directly the opposite to matter, and yet 
controls, and can create or annihilate 
matter so far as the human senses are 
concerned. The hardest granite, the 
toughest and strongest metals can, by 
fire, be converted into invisible gases 
that can neither be seen, heard or 
smelled, and by spirit power, in an in- 
stant of time, God possesses all power, 
all knowledge, all wisdom, all intelli- 
gence. He is omniscient and omni- 
present. His home is in Heaven, where 
love, joy, peace, harmony, happiness 
and health reign, and where love, light 
and eternal life control all. As the 
four-and-twenty elders said: “Thou art 
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worthy, O Lord, of glory and honor, 
and power, for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are 
and were created.” Jeremiah (x. 12) 
says: “He hath made the earth by his 
power, he hath established the world 
by his wisdom, “and hath stretched 
out the heavens by his discretion.” 

To Isaiah (xliv. 24) he said: “I am 
the Lord that maketh all things; that 
stretcheth forth the Heavens alone 
that spreadeth abroad the earth by my- 
self: that frustateth the tokens of the 
liars, and maketh diviners mad; that 
turneth wise men backward, and mak- 
eth their knowledge foolish; I form 
the light and create darkness: I make 
peace and create evil: I the Lord do 
all these things” (Isaiah xlv. 7). 

Acts xvii. 24: “God made the world 
and all things therein, seeing that 
he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands;” (25th), “Neither is  wor- 
shipped with men’s hands, as though 
he needed any thing, seeing that he 
giveth to all life and breath, and all 
things.” (26th), “And hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed and the bounds of their habita- 
tion. (28th), “For in him we live, and 
move, and have our being; as certain 
of our own poets have said, for we are 
also his offspring.” 

Such, in brief, is given as to the na- 
ture and attributes of God as recorded 
in the Bible. 


WHAT SCIENTISTS SAY ABOUT GOD. 


The discoveries of science in regard 
to God corroborate the foregoing. 
Scientific men have recognized in’ na- 
ture a force or power or energy, which 
controls the formation of matter and 
molds its form and shape. By chem- 
ical and microscopical aid they have 
scught to find its beginning or origin. 
They have traced matter to an invisi- 
ble molecule that is unrecognizable bv 
any of the unaided human senses. If 
this does not prove it to be spirit it is 
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so near spirit that it is next to impos- 
sible to point out the difference. 

The great English scientist, Her- 
bert Spencer, in an epitomized state- 
ment of his system of philosophy, 
wrote as follows: “That which per- 
unchanging in quantity, but 
ever changing in form, under these 
sensible appearances which the uni- 
verse presents to us, transcends hu- 
man knowledge and conception—is an 
unknown and unknowable power, 
which we are obliged to recognize as 
without limit in space and without be- 
ginning or end in time.” 

Again, the latest discovery of radi- 
um and helium has developed or 
brought to light a form of matter and 
a gas that is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to spirit of anything hitherto 
known. It is said by scientists that a 
single grain of radium can throw off 
heat and light and force for a million 
of years, perhaps, without losing an 
atom of its substance. Within the 
last few weeks Sir William Ramsey, 
an English scientist, has announced 
that “in addition to its remarkable 
characteristics of giving off light and 
energy, it has been known for some 
time that radium constantly gives off 
that which seems to behave like a heavy 
gas, except that it is not permanent, 
for in about a month it disappears. In 
about forty-eight hours it began to 
show its characteristic specule of heli- 
um gas—a yellow line—which up to 
this discovery has only been found in 
the sun, where its presence is made 
known through the medium of the 
spectroscope.” This radium and its 
constituent helium may be the connect- 
ing link between matter and spirit, of 
which the God of the Bible the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost have control. 


sists 


SCRIPTURES 
CREATION. 


WHAT THE SAY ABOUT 


Let us go back to Genesis. In the 
second verse we read: And the earth 
was without form and void; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the spirit of God moved upon the 
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face of the waters. Astronomers claim 
that at one point of time in the past, 
all the planets in our solar system were 
in the sun and its rings, and that each 
planet in time was sent to its orbit and 
started on a mission of its own. The 
earth when ready was sent to its orbit, 
and after its arrival was covered with 
water upon which the spirit of God 
was moving in darkness. And God 
said, “Let there be light: and there was 
light. And God divided the light from 
the darkness, and called the light day 
and the darkness he called night. And 
the evening and the morning were the 
first day.” That day seems to have 
been different from the days we now 
have, as ours is the morning and the 
evening. The light also was different 
from sunlight. The light probably 
came immediately it was ordered; and 
might have been electrical. If God is 
light, it could of course appear at once 
when God ordered. 

The sixth verse of this first chapter 
of Genesis reads: “And God said let 
there be a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters (seventh). And God 
made the firmament and divided the 
waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the waters which were above 
the firmament, and it was so (eighth). 
And God called the firmament Heaven. 
And the evening and the morning were 
the second day.” 

The firmament here spoken of 
means, as we think, a firm foundation 
and applies to the continent of Amer- 
ica, which came up out of the water, 
where it might have been for ages in 
process of development. There is 
abundance of evidence in the geolog- 
ical formation of America to show that 
for long periods the American conti- 
nent was under water in which ice- 
bergs floated and various developments 
were going on to fit it for the purpose 
to which it is now being put. We 


hope to show farther on that the Gar- 
den of Eden was originally established 
on the American continent, and that 
Christ’s second coming is to be here; 
that he is to appear among the Gen- 
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tiles, the descendants of Japheth, fa- 
ther of the white race. 

After God had made the firmament 
and called it Heaven, “God said: Let 
the waters under the heaven be gath- 
ered together unto one place, and let 
the dry land appear, and it was so.” 
This was doubtless when the Eastern 
Hemisphere was brought up out of the 
water. “And God called the dry land 
Earth, and the gathering together of 
the water called he Seas. And God 
saw that it was good.” The appear- 
ing of the dry land, Earth, on the third 
day was accompanied by the order: 
“Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself upon the earth. And 
it was so. And God saw that it was 
good. And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the third day. 

The 26th verse of Genesis I. reads, 
“And God said let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness, and let them 
ete. (27th), So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God 
created he him, male and female cre- 
ated he them (28th), And blest them 
and said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth. And 
subdue it and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” 

When God said “Let ws make man 
in our own image,” “us” must refer 
to the attributes of God, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost. “In 
our image and after our likeness,” 
“Male and female created he them,” so 
that the male and female element must 
both be inherent in God, and the three 
attributes of God must have been given 
to beth the man and the woman. 
MAN. 


THE NATURAL FOOD OF 


Inthe 29th verse God gave them spe- 
cial directions as to what they should 
eat, as follows: “And God said, Be- 
hold, I have given you every herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every 
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tree, in the which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed; to you it shall 
be for meat.” The word “behold” 
meant listen, and take notice of what I 
say! Now let us consider that here 
was the Father and Mother of the 
whole human race, just created by a 
being who possessed infinite knowl- 
edge, infinite wisdom, and infinite pow- 
er; who had planned and formed for 
these new beings, the mouth, teeth, 
tongue, salivary glands, cesophagus, 
stomach, liver, pancreas, and intestinal 
canal, each and all for the purpose of 
eating certain kinds of food; and this 
food would when digested, supply just 
the nutritive material to make the kind 
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of blood required to nourish, strength- 
en, and sustain every organ and tissue 
of the body. And then he gave them 
special instruction as to what that food 
should be. There was no permission 
given to eat of animal food, either 
flesh, fish, or fowl. None of man’s or- 
gans were made like those of flesh-eat- 
ing animals. Why, then, do not the 
children of men obey the commands or 
follow the instruction of an all-wise 
being, who created them and who knew 
exactly what kind of food was especial- 
ly adapted to their needs and condi- 
tions? Thus, the first Pair, the parents 
of the race, were told specifically what 
they should use for meat. 


Food. 


By Cuas. H. SHeparp, M.D. 


Aside from breathing pure air, it is 
impossible for our bodies to derive 
vigor or even sustenance from anything 
but food that has been digested and 
assimilated, and water is the most im- 
portant vehicle for carrying on these 
processes. We start in life with a cer- 
tain amount of vitality. The economy 
or prodigality of our use of this vital- 
ity determines the length of individual 
lite. This force it is that protects us 
from disease, and this is the only heal- 
ing force in the world. There is a 
great tenacity of life in some individ- 
uals, undoubtedly derived from a line 
of ancestors who lived in conformity 
with natural laws. It is often noticed 
that families given to sumptuous liv- 
ing die out in two or three generations. 

Out-door life and simple food has 
much to do with the prolongation of 
life, but what is the natural term of 
life, and what is simple food? Our 
reply would be that one hundred years 
should be the minimum, and that pe- 
riod will be much lengthened when 
sanitary science and healthful living is 
better understood, and simple food is 
that kind provided by nature contain- 
ing the largest and best proportion of 


the elements that go to nourish the 
body, which is made up of living cells, 
and we should naturally be able to ob- 
tain more living cells from food that 


had not been subjected to heat. The 
more highly vitalized our food the 
more tasteful and beneficial. Nor 


could one expect to be well nourished 
by living on any one element, such as 
sugar, oil, or starch, because that would 
destroy the balance of nutrition and 
lead to derangement of the digestive 
forces or inharmonious action, which is 
simply diseased action. For this rea- 
son concentrated foods, or those that 
contain but one element of nutrition 
are to be avoided, or used very sparing- 
ly. Good living is favorable to good 
looks, and that comes from partaking 
of simple and natural foods rather than 
a large and complex variety. It is said 
that onions and carrots are equally 
good to clear the complexion, and the 
same may be claimed for all good ripe 
fruits. Milk is also claimed to be a 
choice food, because of its containing 
so many of the elements of nutrition in 
the best combination, and that is the 
distinctive feature of all natural foods. 

Nature harmony and right 


seeks 
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proportions. For that reason the 
choicest food is that which has been 
combined in nature’s laboratory rather 
than an artificial selection. The ani- 
mal kingdom has perfect health while 
eating their natural food and drinking 
pure water, but when they become do- 
mesticated they are liable to many 
kinds of disease and a shortened life. 
Fat babies often take the prize at exhi- 
bitions, and are considered the most fa- 
vored, but while plumpness is desira- 
able, it should be realized that an excess 
of fat is a patent evidence of over- 
feeding, and hence abnormal condi- 
tions. Such children, as well as grown 
persons, are more liable to sudden at- 
tacks of serious indisposition, and fre- 
quently the foundation is thereby laid 
for unfavorable chronic conditions that 
may continue through life as well as 
hasten an untimely end. The happy 
medium is to be sought for by all. 

Adelina Patti is a remarkable in- 
stance of the power of simple food and 
regular habits to preserve one in the 
best of health. Her brother-in-law, 
Maurice Strakosch, took charge of her 
at the age of six, when she was in the 
ordinary condition of the indulged 
child. By a rigid course of abstemi- 
ousness she was regenerated, and by 
following up his strict rules she has 
retained her youthfulness and remark- 
able voice. Eight hours of sleep out 
of the twenty-four, plain simple food, 
no alcohol, no coffee, ne tea was al- 
lowed, her only drink being water or 
milk. To-day, over sixty years of age, 
she is in a notably well-preserved con- 
dition. 

To be well there are certain essen- 
tials that must be observed. The body 
should have all the rest in sleep that 
nature calls for, and all the water that 
thirst calls for, and all the food that 
hunger calls for, but an artificial con- 
dition, one pampered by all sorts of 
unnatural foods and drinks, is not a 
fit state in which to judge what is best. 
The blood is then loaded with impuri- 
ties, and brain action is primarily af- 
fected by the condition of the stomach 
as well as of the blood. It is well to 
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bear in mind that while air and sun- 
shine are constantly essential to our 
life and happiness, one can abstain 
from food for many days without dan- 
ger, and often with great benefit, as 
has frequently been demonstrated by 
persons who have fasted from one to 
forty days. 

While we waste vital energy in many 
ways, in none are we more lavish than 
that of endeavoring to digest an excess 
of food, and drink all sorts of decoc- 
tions. In this land of plenty there 
seems to be a constant effort to see how 
much food one can dispose of, instead 
of trying to conserve the energy and 
studying what will best promote and 
sustain the highest physical condition. 

To sum up, keep on good terms with 
the stomach, as that is the most impor- 
tant organ of the body. Do not expect 
to get any good from food eaten when 
very tired, nor try to rest yourself by 
eating a hearty meal. When exhaust- 
ed, lie down for an hour to get rested. 
Never eat on going to bed, or between 
meals, have mercy on the stomach and 
allow it a period of rest, which it needs 
as much, or more, than any other or- 
gan. Drink freely between meals, ac- 
cordixg to thirst, of pure water only, 
a glass early in the morning, another 
about noon, again in the afternoon, 
and also one on retiring at night. Try 
to see how little you can eat and enjoy 
life, rather than to see how much can 
be disposed of, bearing in mind that a 
little eaten slowly and well masticated 
does more to build up the body than a 
large amount hastily swallowed. In 
that wav one cultivates the sense of 
taste and gets much more enjoyment 
out of what is eaten, and there is less 
danger of overeating. Never eat more 
than three times a day, twice is found 
to be enough and fully satisfactory to 
many people. Daily, individuals are 
dropping out of existence from dis- 
obeying the simple, natural laws of 
life. If we lived right we would have 
perfect health. The doctor’s business 
comes almost entirely from this dis- 
obedience to natural laws, which are 
God’s laws. 
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Domestic 


AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


Dangers. 


By Jutia CoLMAN. 


The medical danger in alcoholic 
drinks is real and serious, because by 
reason of medical prescriptions a vast 
number of individuals are introduced 
to the stuff and become familiar with 
its use who would never touch it under 
other conditions. They were ill, took 
alcoholic physic and recovered. Their 
nerves, being tampered with, lied to 
them, and they did not know that they 
recovered in spite of the alcoholic med- 
icine, instead of by its help. 

There is, however, another method 
more common, and perhaps less sus- 
pected, by which the taste for liquors 
is introduced and the familiarity culti- 
vated, and that is in cooking. This 
takes in the entire gamut of alcoholic 
names and makes them familiar house- 
hold words. There are wine sauces 
and “trifles,” brandy flavors for pies 
and puddings, and various kinds of 
wine are specified. As if that were not 
enough, their names are often attached 
to the harmless crackers made to be 
served with said wines. Mothers who 
do not wish their children to become 
familiar with the drinks themselves, do 
well to avoid their very names in their 
kitchens and at their own tables. 

“But isn’t this going a good ways?” 
Yes, and we must needs go a long 
ways and resort to many a strenu- 
ous effort to circumvent this drink 
octopus which has reached down its 
long fingers through so many cen- 
turies and fixed itself so firmly upon 
us and in so many forms that we 
do not realize them unless we study 
them very closely. Many women who 
never partake of the wine cup do 
not hesitate to say that they like the 
taste of liquor in their food. They 
readily take up the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that cooking dissipates the alcohol, 
leaving only the delicate (?) flavor. 
They seldom study to know whether 
this is true, nor do they recognize the 


absurdity of supposing that the flavor 
can remain after the thing itself is 
gone. Would they accept as flavoring 
the “waste” that is left after the 
brandy is distilled off? If there was 
any desirable flavor in it, the shrewd 
distiller would have long since convert- 
ed it into a salable article. But should 
that ever be done, we should expect it 
to contain alcohol, all assertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

But supposing it were only the 
flavor that is left. To whom does that 
make the food desirable or attractive? 
Not to the intelligent total abstainer. 
Not to the man trying to reform to 
whom your table ought not “to become 
a snare.” The wife of a prominent 
New York physician once told of the 
hearty thanks of a man who had dined 
at her table because her mince pie had 
no taste of brandy. She had no pre- 
vious suspicion of his special liability 
to temptation. 

Then, again, do mistresses who com- 
plain of tippling cooks suspect how 
often their appetite is due to the flavor- 
ings these cooks are required to han- 
dle? And we have seen that the mis- 
tress is not always willing to dispense 
with their use in order to help the cook 
keep the pledge she was required to 
take. And yet the cook is blamed 
even when she is expected to taste the 
food thus flavored ! 

A few years ago there was a reform 
in the matter of publishing recipes, 
most of our religious and respectable 
secular periodicals omitted such as rec- 
ommended the use of liquors, but now 
we find such recipes almost everywhere. 
Is it because so many of the household 
columns are edited by men who do not 
realize the danger involved? We once 
called the attention of such an editor 
to a recipe containing that objection- 
able ingredient, and he acknowledged 
that it had escaped his attention. He 
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was in the habit of extirpating the 
liquor clause whenever he saw it. But 
now it sometimes looks as if the entire 
department were controlled by the 
shrewdest ingenuity of some liquor 
dealer who smears over all sorts of 
recipes with “a spoonful of brandy to 
every pie,” accompanied by the well- 
worn assurance that the heat will dissi- 
pate all the alcohol, leaving only the 
flavor. Some even go so far as to ad- 
vise us to dump into our pie materials 
our spoiled canned fruit, that we would 
not think of bringing to the table in 
any other shape; slyly warning us 
against the use of that which is 
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moldy. Do they presume upon our 
ignorance? Very well, there are a few 
of us who know that alcohol is the 
product of vinous fermentation and 
not of mold; even though we may not 
have been favored in our youth with 
scientific temperance instruction in the 
schools. And when the present pupils 
of the public schools graduate and take 
their places at the head of households, 
there will be several more wise enough 
to see through such crookedness. In 
the meantime we must expect all sorts 
of vinous if not virulent “ intercireum- 
tangulations,” to quote our old pro- 
fessor in rhetoric. 


————_qe—_——_ 


PHRENOLOGY IN 


A TRUE 


DETECTIVE 
STORY. 


WORK. 


By N. A. Craep, F.A.LP. 


I am not a totemologist, who believes 
that some individuals are descended from 
some particular animal and therefore in- 
herit the particular characteristics of such 
animals as they may resemble, but I do 
believe that the law of development is uni- 
versal, and if an individual resembles a 
certain animal he has characteristics that 
are like the characteristics of that animal 
he resembles. To illustrate: A _ bull-dog 
face in a man is always accompanied with 
persistency and tenacity in disposition. 


The narrow-headed, long-toothed, mincing 
woman is timid and fastidious, like the 


rabbit; while the peaked-faced, fore- 
headed man is sly and sneaky, and will 
watch his opportunity to take an advantage 
of you under the cover of darkness or dur- 
ing your absence. 

I have had remarkable success in ferret- 
ing and trapping rascals who have violated 
the rules of society and made themselves a 
terror to the community in which they lived. 
The science of Phrenology has invariably 
been my guide and instructor. 

The story I wish to relate occurred back 
in the nineties. I was running the home 
arm, which consisted of 200 acres, a solid 
160 and a 40, separated from the north- 
west corner of the quarter section by a road. 
The buildings are at the southeast corner 
of the 160, leaving the farther portion of 
the 40 more than a mile away. For more 
than a quarter of a century I had given 
much attention to the breeding of pure-bred 
stock—short-horn cattle, Shropshire sheep, 
and Berkshire swine being among my fa- 
vorites. There had been a long period of 





depression in the business, and I had culled 


closely and brought my sheep to a high 
standard of excellence. 

The season of the incident had been a fa- 
vorable one, and yet we had been very busy 
with the farm work. As was my custom, I 
changed pastures with my sheep often, and 
during the haying season drove them to the 
wood-lot on the 40. The gathering of the 
hay and wheat had taken my time so con- 
tinuously that I neglected to count the flock 
until we finished the haying, when we 
opened the fence to give the sheep a run in 
the meadow. As they came through in sin- 
gle file we very soon discovered that they 
were not all there—sixteen gone. We in- 
stituted a search, and soon found that the 
sheep had been cornered, and that there 
were wagon-tracks from that corner of the 
woods to the road that was the boundary 
line on the north side. 

We would have been without a single 
clew had it not been for the fact that my 
hired man had seen Dick M , the village 
butcher, drive with a horse and buggy up 
and back on the north road some two weeks 
before. We conjectured that he was lay- 
ing his plans at the time, and must have 
taken them very soon after. With more 
than a week the start, and only faint tracks 
toward a great thoroughfare leading to a 
city thirty miles away, it looked like a diffi- 
cult task to trap the thief. My hired man 
said, tauntingly: “Use your Phrenology on 
him; but you’ll find him a sly, slippery 
coon.” I did not answer. I felt chagrined, 
as the fellow had received many favors from 
me, and I was on the best of terms with his 
wife’s people, who were neighbors. 

It was Saturday noon, and what was done 
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before business closed for the week must be 
done at once. I had my man take me to 
the railroad station, so that I could take 
the first train to the city. On my way I 
pondered on what a fellow of his make-up 
would be likely to do. I concluded that he 
was too shrewd to go on the market on 
market-day and expose a wagon-load of 
pure-bred Shropshires, as they would attract 
attention, but would sell to some butcher in 
order to escape detection. 

By three o’clock I was in a city of 300,- 
000 inhabitants, with nothing but my wits 
to guide me in entrapping a sly thief, who 
had an abundance of time to lay his plans 
and cover his tracks. My first move was to 
go to a butcher with whom I was slightly 
acquainted and get a list of butchers who 
would be likely to handle such a load, and 
started post-haste on my tour, as the com- 
mission houses would close at 5 o’clock. 
The third commission man I called on I 
sized up at once as a man selfish and sly, 
and my first impression said, “Proceed cau- 
tiously.” I made myself as affable as I 
knew how, told him I was from a town north 
of me, and after a few minutes asked if he 
knew Dick M , of such a town. His re- 
ply was in the affirmative. I suggested that 
he had not come to the city lately. At this 
point the butcher for the firm came along, 
and the proprietor asked him how long it 
had been since Dick M was in. The re- 
ply was, “Not since he had the load of 
Shropshire sheep.” My heart throbbed rap- 
idly. I had struck the right place, and 
now if I could fix the evidence before they 
mistrusted my errand I would be the victor 
thus far. I asked rather unconcernedly 
about how many he brought at a load. ‘The 
proprietor said, “The books will show,” and 
voluntarily led me into the office. As the 
book-keeper opened the books I took paper 
and pencil in hand, and as he read the dates 
and figures took them down as fast as he 
read them. I asked for the pelts, as they 
would show my ear-marks, but was told 
they were sold. I asked the butcher if he 
could describe the sheep and he replied, 
“Certainly.” By this time the questions 
came from the other side, and they asked 
why I wanted such definite information. I 
told them the sheep were mine, and had been 
stolen. The book-keeper remarked, “He 
has got our necks in.” I replied, “I may 
need some witnesses.” 

I was ready to take the evening train 
home. As the next day was Sunday, I went 
to church as usual, but took the liberty to 
ask some of the relatives about Dick’s move- 
ments, and got them in detail, and was in- 
formed that he, at the time, was confined 
in jail in an adjoining county for a similar 
offense as the one I was tracing out. Be- 
fore daybreak Monday morning I was on my 
way, feeling that I was equipped to face the 
thief and wring from him a confession. I 
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drove twenty-three miles through mud and 
rain, and reached the jail as the prisoners 
were taking breakfast. I treated the fellow 
kindly, and carelessly told him I had come 
to have him tell me who helped him get my 
sheep. He stoutly denied having anything 
to do with my sheep. I told him his move- 
ments, and gave him the figures for which 
the sheep were sold, and told him as far as 
he was concerned he was trapped, and if he 
would tell who helped him it would go 
easier with him. He wilted, and confessed, 
but declared that he got the sheep alone. I 
sought another interview, and took a dep- 
uty sheriff with me as a witness to the con- 
fession. 

By the time I reached home some of the 
movements had been divulged. The rela- 
tives were excited, and declared that the 
confession was of no use, as I had used un- 
derhanded means and magnetic or hypnotic 
power to wring from the poor fellow an ad- 
mission that he stole the sheep. 

The case was put over one term of court, 
and the five months intervening between the 
time of taking the sheep and the December 
term was a busy time for the defense. They 
hired three lawyers, and among them the 
best criminal attorney in the county, and 
several influential citizens were secured to 
use their influence on me to persuade me to 
take a money consideration and not appear 
at the trial. I invariably gave a positive 
refusal. Several traps were set to get me 
to agree to take notes of relatives at high 
figures as payment, and then they would 
stand trial. I did not lend an encouraging 
ear to any offer. 

On the day the case was called for trial 
I was asked if I would hold a conference 
with the circuit judge. I consented. I 
found two attorneys for the defense, who 
stated that they knew that their case was 
hopeless, that they and their client had been 
outwitted at every turn, and asked for 
terms. My reply was, “A confession in open 
court and payment in full for my prop- 
erty.” The judge awarded me twenty dol- 
lars more than I asked, and held the pris- 
oner under suspended sentence. 

For a time I felt condemned for my len- 
iency. The wife of the prisoner had pleaded 
with me with her little babe in her arms. 
My sympathy was aroused. My Benevo- 
lence, the leading faculty of my mind, was 
stronger than my spirit of revenge. 

A decade has passed, and the young man 
formed habits during the period he was un- 
der suspended sentence that have followed 
him since. He is a reformed criminal. I 
sometimes wonder if our system of severe 
punishment does not have the tendency to 
harden criminals instead of reforming them. 
This case scores a victory for the science of 
Phrenology, and another victory in reform- 
ing a criminal and bringing happiness to his 
family and friends. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT 


AND 


PROMISING. 


By Uncte Jor. 


At Bedtime. The Child’s Part. (J.) 

If there is any part of a mother’s 
work that strikes us as being more im- 
portant than another it is “at bed- 
time,” when she comes into immediate 
touch with her little ones. At this 
time she is able to get nearer to them 
than in the day, when they are all ac- 
tivity, and therefore she should be 
awake to the privileges that surround 
her at bedtime, and not consider it a 
waste of time to wait on and talk to 
her precious children. First of all it 
is her duty as well as her privilege to 
see that her children are put to bed as 
clean, comfortable, and happy as it is 
possible for them to be. The nightly 
bath should not be neglected for any- 
thing else. After the day’s exertion, 
fatigue, and exposure to the dusts of 
the streets and daily work, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the youngsters can 
sleep better if they have an invigorat- 
ing bath, and the bath-tub is after all 
a quicker and more serviceable means 
of cleansing and refreshing the little 
ones than by using the ordinary wash- 
cloth and basin of water. The bath- 
tub has another use; it sweetens the 
temper and clears the cobwebs and 
takes away the pout of the lips that 
sometimes gathers at night-time. Wa- 
ter has a magic power, and no child 
should be allowed to go to bed dirty 
just for the sake of saving one’s self a 
little trouble. Where there are a num- 


ber of children in the family the ex- 
perience of the older ones can be used 
beneficially for the aid of the younger 
ones, and when the older ones come to 
be put to bed, there is another consid- 
eration which is very important to ob- 
serve. 

When a child has reached the age 
to appreciate a story on going to 
bed (and what child, for the matter of 
fact, cannot appreciate a story ?), a lit- 
tle time, thought, and judgment can do 
a great deal toward helping bright 
ideas and right thoughts to take root 
in the minds of the young. It may be 
a little denial and somewhat of a tax 
for a mother to think of a story every 
night to tell her children, but when 
she finds how much she can include in 
a story and realizes the real enjoyment 
that a simple tale will give, no personal 
matter should be allowed to stand in 
her way or come between her and her 
children. It is a perfect delight for 
most children to get their mothers or 
aunties to put them to bed. They hate 
to go alone, and do a thing they are 
not inclined to do naturally, namely, 
go to bed. They would rather sit up 
in the warm, nicely lighted rooms and 
talk and read or play downstairs, and 
therefore the hour for bedtime is often 
shadowed with a little dislike, but if 
mother is present it is astonishing how 
quickly a child will go to bed, especial- 
ly if it knows that mother will tell one 
of her delightful stories. 
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No. 620.—Fred. J. Paine, Pomona, 
Cal.—Children are educators in the 
general sense of the term. They teach 
older people what they have forgotten 
and revise their own troubles and diffi- 
culties—in fact, we can learn many 
things from little children if we are 
only on the alert to listen to what they 
have to tell us. We should not think 
that we have all the educating process 
on our side. In fact, a child in a home 
is a very valuable piece of furniture, 
and no home should be without one. 
How often selfishness reigns where 
there is no child to think of and when 
the child is selfish, this attribute is 
struck out of the character of the par- 
ent, for he or she sees how undesirable 
it is. 

In the little stranger, whose photo- 
graph is before us, we realize from the 
forehead and the two bright eyes that 
peer out from the face a very intense 
mind, one that is sure to have a very 
definite future, and if he is carefully 
educated, we cannot help but see that 
he will have a distinct influence over 
others. 

He is a boy with a strong personal- 
ity. Somehow or other he makes things 
go, for wherever his interest is, he im- 
presses himself upon others in such a 
way that he can not be misunderstood. 

He has an excellent memory and 
will recall whatever is told him and 
most of what he learns at school, and 
also what he hears other people talk 
about. He will learn to recite quite 
readily, and if he takes up professional 
work, which he should by all means do, 
he will be able to recall important mat- 
ters that engage his attention; as a 
lawyer or a judge he will carry in his 
mind many important facts, and per- 
sons will refer to him when they mani- 
fest a poor memory. 

He will always have plenty to say 
about what is going on around him — 
in fact, he will interpret things his 
way; even when older people are talk- 
ing he will adapt their language to his 
own knowledge of things. 

He is a wide-awake boy and should 
be kept a child as long as possible, and 
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should be encouraged to take a full 
amount of sleep. If he is allowed to stay 
up with other children or with older 
people, he will lose in strength of mind 
and character. Having an active brain 
he will need to nourish it with a full 
complement of rest; particular pains 
should be paid to this fact. It would 
not be surprising to find that he would 
like a story told him when he goes to 
bed, for he will imagine that he can go 
to sleep quicker if one is told him than 
if he has to go to sleep by himself 
without any one being near. 

He will appreciate company and will 
be beloved by every one, for he has a 
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remarkably friendly and affectionate 
nature. 

He will see many things that are 
taking place around him that will at- 
tract his attention in a vital way—in 
fact, he will ask many questions con- 
cerning the ways of people and what 
they say and do. It will not be easy 
work for him to allow things to attract 
his attention without knowing the par- 
ticulars concerning them, and he will 
think he can give his father advice at 
a very early age. 

He is a particularly bright boy and 
will sense the true character of others. 
He should be able to select his friends 
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wisely on this account unless his sym- 
pathies bias his judgment and get in 
his way. 

He will be full of fun, wit, and hum- 
or, and as a speaker will impress peo- 
ple by his capacity to see thé force of 
a joke and his readiness to tell a coin- 
cidence that even militates against 
himself. 

It seems hardly possible that he is 
only one and one-half years old. He 
appears to be three or four years old, 
and is quite precocious for one of his 
age, and his mother will have some dif- 
ficulty in keeping him a little boy. 

He will show a great deal of com- 
parative mind and will be ready to 
analyze everything. He will eventual- 
ly show this capacity in the study of 
law or medicine, and nothing short of 
the highest attainment in study or the 
highest field of intellectual work will 
suit him. 

If he does not want to do a thing 
he will say so and will not want to be 
made to obey, because he will think 
that his reason or opinion is better 
than that of his mother. 

He is a boy of large ideas and will 
be a leader among his circle of friends. 
Others will readily knuckle under to 
him because they will realize that he 
has a superior way of looking at things, 
and others still will fall back behind 
his judgment. 

We wish we had a larger photograph 
to show our readers, but if they will 
take a magnifying glass they will see 
the reason for all of our remarks. 

He had better be trained with the 
object of taking a superior position in 
life, one where he can show his indi- 
viduality of mind, his judgment of 
men and things, his memory of events 
and his keen relish for intellectual and 
philanthropic work. 

Few lads are so well adapted to fill 
many roles in life. He would make 


an excellent physician and diagnose 
disease correctly; a most critical and 
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analytical judge; a fine public speaker 
and an exceptional preacher; and he 
will know how to drive home his crit- 
icisms on the conduct of others. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS. 
Miss Wheeler’s book on “The Man- 
agement of Young Children.” 


From 


Many of the suggestions may appear 
radical to young mothers. Tor instance, 
the writer asserts that if the baby is to 
live he must cry, and since this is neces- 
sary any parent who objects to hearing 
her child cry in a hearty and healthy 
manner is selfish in considering her own 
nerves before the welfare of her child. 
She says: “Instead of quieting him, on 
the contrary, it should be a mother’s 
duty to insist that her baby indulges in 
a certain amount of good healthy erying 
each day. A whining, fretful cry is not 
a beneficial one. It must be a good, 
strong, hearty cry; one during which the 
baby draws in a deep breath and holds 
it for a few seconds, thus expanding the 
little lungs to their fullest extent. It is 
this which strengthens and toughens the 
lung tissue. A child with lungs thus 
made strong and healthy does not catch 
cold easily. But here, in the very start, 
moderation and judgment must be exer- 
cised; all cries of the infant are not alike, 
and a mother should as soon as possible 
learn to distinguish them.” 

The different cries of the child are 
classified as the cry of nature, the cry of 
temper or indulgence, of hunger and of 
pain. “If the mother or nurse,” says 
Miss Wheeler, “is convinced that the cry 
is other than natural, the best and most 
sensible thing for her to do is first to 
make a thorough examination of the in- 
fant and try, if possible, to find the cause, 
and, in relieving that, thus relieve the 
child. Among the possible causes to be 
looked for are pins, either sticking or 
pressing into the flesh, uncomfortable 
wrinkles in the clothes, colic, cold hands 
and feet, earache, and constipation.” 
Readers are told that constant handling 
of the infant is not good for him, and 
that the newborn child should spend the 
greater part of its early life in bed. 

Among the other subjects treated are 
ventilation, the nursery and nurse, the 
bath and clothing, feeding, and diseases 
common to infancy. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 

The second meeting of the season was know what food should be eaten to build 
given in the hall of the above Institute on up a person’s health. His reply was, ‘eat 
Tuesday, December Ist. The lecturer for any kind of food that comes along your 
the evening was Dr. Constantine F. Me- way.’ Now, when we consider that J. L. 


Guire, who lectured on “Health, or How to 
Build up Man, Mentally, Physically, and 
Temperamently, or Physical Culture treat- 
ed in the Light of Phrenology and Tem- 
perament.” Dr. Charles Wesiey Branden- 
burg, president of the Institute, occupied 
the chair and introduced the lecturer in the 
following words: 

“T have great pleasure in calling upon 
our friend of the Institute, Dr. C. F. Me- 


Guire, to give his lecture on ‘Health and 
Physical Culture, Phrenologically and 


Temperamently considered.’ 1 have known 
Dr. McGuire for many years as a_ physi- 
cian in active practice. He has devoted 
considerable time and attention to the sub- 
ject he is about to speak upon. He grad- 
uated in the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy after giving many years to medicat 
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study, therefore he is fully equipped to han- 
dle the important subject he has selected.” 

The lecturer said in part, “The subject is 
a large one; too large, in fact, to handle 
in the hour allotted to me, but I will try 
and bring to your attention a few points 
that may be of benefit to you in relation to 
physical culture. This subject is one that 
is attracting considerable attention at 
present. Many people take it up in the 
wrong way because they do not understand 
themselves, but the principle of physical 
culture in itself is good. Some people be- 
lieve in following Dr. Dewey’s idea of going 
without breakfast. While I believe that 
this is an excellent plan for many people, 
I do not think it will answer for every- 
one. I know of one gentleman who has 
tried the plan and finds that he needs to 
eat a good breakfast to start with in the 
morning, but he can do without luncheon 
in the middle of the day. The ‘New York 
Journal’ recently contained a letter from 
J. L. Sullivan in reply to a request to 


Sullivan is a strong and healthy man we 
can understand why he gave such advice, 
but it would not do for everyone to follow 
his example. Some people are strict vegeta- 
rians und believe in the vegetarian diet; 
now while this diet is good for some people, 
it is not equally sustaining for all. I be- 
lieve that many people would be benefited 
by abstaining from meat for a week, month, 
or year, but I also believe that there are 
people who sometimes need to eat a little 
meat. Other people believe in fasting and 
imitating the man who fasted for forty 
days. One man of my acquaintance did 
this and went on with his regular work. 
He succeeded in fasting, but a few months 
afterward he died. He did not take into 
consideration that he should have stopped 
his work if he wished to fast, because he 
was using up his vitality all the time and 
not replenishing his system. We must not 
forget that there are physiological and 
chemical laws behind this machine of ours. 
We must feed it with proper food, just as 
all machines need to be supplied with nour- 
ishment to keep them in working order. 
Children in schools are not taught suffi- 
ciently about dietetics and health. Two 
young ladies in St. Louis thought they 
could live on twenty cents a day and go 
on with their teaching. They laid up in 
the bank all the extra money they saved, 
but soon began to find that they were not 
sufficiently nourished, and they will prob- 
ably spend ail they saved in doctors’ bills 
and holidays in order to build themselves 
up. Some say that heredity reflects on us. 
The Duke of Wellington was once asked 
what he thought of the constitutional 
strength of a nation, and if heredity had 
anything to do with it. He replied, ‘It does 
not matter if a person is brought up in a 
stable or a house, whether a person becomes 
strong constitutionally or not;’ but I be- 
lieve that it does make a great difference 
what a child is brought up to. The 
Chinese women do not mind crippling their 
feet, because they are brought up to it from 
childhood. I would like to ask what is 
Vitality? It is a term that some people 
apply to electricity. Some men have much 
vitality and others have not so marked a de- 
gree of it. In this country al children have 
instilled into their minds the possibility of 
their being some day President of the 
United States. But, as a matter of fact, 
very few are capable of filling such a rdle. 
Some people think that they can become as 
strong as Sandow by exercising their mus- 
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cles. This is a mistake, for because many 
can become strong through exercise, yet 
few can develop the great muscular strength 
that Sandow has attained. It is necessary 
to put thought into one’s work, we must 
think of cultivating the biceps, but thought 
alone will not make you strong. Fitzsim- 
mons had all the science of health and 
knowledge of how to box, but he had not 
the muscle behind him that Jeffries pos- 
sessed, therefore he could not win in the 
contest against him. A fine inheritance is 
able to do a great deal for you, but you 
must keep up activity and rightly poised 
thought in order to make the most of it. 
I know a man who came to me to be exam- 
ined for a life-insurance policy, and I asked 
him how he came by such a fine constitu- 
tion. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I have inherited it 
from my mother.’ From your mother, I 
said, ‘How is that? ‘Well, my mother was a 
German, and it was the custom when she 
was young for women to work in the fields 
and she was strong and vigorous, and lL 
have, I suppose, inherited her strength.’ 
Many boys think when they hear Bryan 
speak, that they can electrify audiences in 
the same way, and they are surprised to 
find they fail. All boys cannot succeed as 
Bryan has in becoming an orator. What 
becomes of all the graduates from Harvard, 
Yale, and other universities, and why do we 
not hear from more of them as they go out 
into the world? It is because they are not 
fitted to do the work with the same suc- 
cess that those are who have a fine in- 
heritance or who have used their oppor- 
tunities in the right direction. All cannot 
be like Carnegie, Schwab, or Edison. You 
cannot put into people what is not there to 
begin with in an elemental degree. We 
have to be guided by our constitutions and 
adaptations, and that makes the great di- 
versity among people. We may improve 
and cultivate certain talents, but there are 
certain places for us in the world where we 
can work with the least resistance. The 
story is told of the great English novelist, 
Conan Doyle. A professor once told him 
that he would not amount to anything in 
life, but the professor did not understand 
him, and could not appreciate his abilities. 
Mr. Doyle thanked him, and has come to be 
one of the most successful writers of his 
age. He has had a good constitution which 
has helped him to continue his work and 
map out his life. He knows what he is 
going to do six months ahead. One thing 
we should know more about is Tempera- 
ment. We study the laws of Heredity, we 
should also study the laws that govern the 
Temperament. We used to hear a good 
deal about the old classification, such as 
the Sanguine, Choleric, Melancholic, Bil- 
ious, Nervous, Lymphatic, or the Gouty 
Temperaments, but now we have reduced 
the classification to three—namely, the Mo- 
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tive, Vital, and Mental. These stand out 
as types of constitutional strength. We 
see the Motive Temperament in persons 
who are very active. Dr. King once re- 
ferred to a visit he paid to an insane asy- 
lum, and when going through the wards he 
said to the doctor, ‘I should think you 
would have to build a pretty high fence 
around this man, for he has the Motive or 
Active Temperament, and will be inclined 
to scale fences and not sit still all day.’ 
The doctor replied: ‘He has already scaled 
several fences, and it is hard to keep him 
in the institution.’ Dr. King came to an- 
other: person with a Vital Temperament 
and said, ‘This individual likes to keep her 
seat warm, you will not have any difficulty 
in keeping her in the house.’ ‘No,’ replied 
the docter, ‘she likes to remain indoors and 
keep her seat.’ I will now call upon Miss 
Fowler to describe the characteristics of the 
Motive Temperament in some of the persons 
present.” A gentleman from the audience 
was then called to the front of the plat- 
form, and the distinctive characteristics of 
this gentleman were enlarged upon. Dr. 
McGuire then spoke of the Vital Tempera- 
ment. He mentioned Roosevelt as having a 
good combination of the Motive, Vital, and 
Mental, which he kept in good condition by 
daily physical exercise. He said: “If we 
look through the pages of history we shall 
find that all great men had good physiques. 
The Vital Temperament was generally 
found in store-keepers, teachers, actors, and 
orators. They were kind, lovable, and dis- 
posed to enjoy the good things of this life. 
They enjoyed nice suppers, they could sing 
sweetly, and were attractive. The great 
trouble why so many gave way to their 
appetites was because they did not try to 
overcome the temptations that surrounded 
them. Mary Anderson was a _ beautiful 
actress and possessed a lovely character 
and did a great amount of good in her 
profession, but she lived up to a high ideal. 
All persons of the Vital Temperament need 
to be beware lest they allow their physi- 
cal nature to absorb them too much.” Dr. 
McGuire then called upon Miss Fowler to 
describe the Vital Temperament in the ex- 
amples before her. A lady was selected, 
and Miss Fowler described her constitu- 
tional strength and her abilities. She was 
very fond of singing, and had adaptability of 
mind necessary for this work. Dr. Mce- 
Guire referred to the recent elections and 
said, “It was not to be wondered at that 
Low was defeated because he was doing so 
much to elevate and benefit the conditions 
of New York, while there were a great 
many people of the Motive and Vital Tem- 
perament who wanted to have a good time, 
and they did not want the saloons closed 
or reforms started, for their natures could 
not appreciate them. When New York is 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, JANUARY, 1904 


“Live Close to Nature.” 


THE NEW 


YEAR. 


The music of the chiming bells 

Of joy and hope a story tells. 

*Mid festive scenes and tones of mirth 
We hail with them the New Year’s birth. 


S. E. BAKER. 





THE NEW YEAR. 

Every one must write 1904 for the 
first time, every one who has a diary 
must make the first entry, every one 
who goes to business must begin a fresh 
sheet of records and in these first be- 
ginnings it is well to so shape our 
thoughts of the future that they may 
have a permanent and an abiding influ- 
ence upon the days that will come in 
quick succession. With the beginning 
of a new year we have to deal as Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox once wrote, with the 
now, but we know that the now has 
much to do with the future. She said: 


“I leave with God to-morrow’s where and 
how, 

And do concern myself with but the now— 

That little word, though half the future’s 
length, 





Well used, holds twice its meaning and its 
strength ; 

Like one blindfolded, groping out its way, 

I will not try to touch beyond to-day. 


Since all the future is concealed from 
sight, 

I need but strive to make the next step 
right ; 


That done, the next, and so on, till I find, 

Perchance, some day I am no longer blind, 

And, looking up, behold a radiant friend, 

Who says, ‘Rest now, for you have reached 
the end.’ ” 


Let every one feel courage to attack 
the new year with vital possibilities be- 
fore him. It is not an unwise thing 
to make resolves of what one wants to 
do, for without a plan before one the 
now cannot be so helpful nor success- 
ful. When we say that courage is ne- 
cessary to begin the new year we mean 
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that no one should allow disappointing 
thoughts to creep into the mind. There 
should be an attitude of success ex- 
pressed in every effort, then the work 
will be done with a greater strength 
of energy, and the task will be accom- 
plished in half the time. When we 
think for a 
processes the diamond passes through 
for it to obtain its brilliancy, we need 
not feel discouraged at attempting any- 
thing new if the interest is once awak- 
ened to its importance. We realize in 
Autumn that the trees are preparing 
for the Spring by the little buds they 
put forth at the end of each twig and 
branch, so in our lives we realize that 


moment of how many 


the seed we are sowing now will reap 
a harvest in due time. It has taken 
centuries for the diamond to be per- 
fected, and then, after all, when it has 
been evolved from the earth man puts 
on a polish. He cuts it down to a fine 
point through which its iridescent col- 
ors show themselves. So destiny has 
her way of showing herself after cen- 
turies of work. Each man, woman, 
and child to-day is laying the founda- 
tion of activities that will spring to 
life in the dim future. Is it not there- 
fore important that every one should 
give some thought to the fitness and 
adaptability of mind that he can show 
in certain directions? Is it not wise 
for children to be directed aright in 
their future calling? Is it not wise of 
parents to consult those who can give 
them advice as to how they can best 
conserve their energy? If it is, then 
we say let Phrenology be a guide in 
storing knowledge, in building charac- 
ter, in studying the right relationships 


in life. Let there be no guesswork, but 


have something definite to act upon and 
there will be few regrets as a result. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HON- 
ESTY VERSUS CONVEN- 
TIONAL LIES. 


It is not very complimentary to tell 
a person that he or she is a liar; in 
fact, persons feel quite insulted if they 
are told such a thing, but the day-book 
of John Stewart Blackie gives quite a 
number of respectable kind of Les 
which people indulge in, in the pres- 
ent day, without thinking there is any- 
thing wrong in this kind of indul- 
gence. 

As a psychological effect upon the 
mind, we will give a few that he men- 
tions, and persons can see whether they 
recognize the truth of his statements. 

First, he speaks of the lies of care- 
lessness, from whose loose observation 
and hasty generalization any hour’s 
talk shows to an astonishing degree. 
If persons were accurate in their ob- 
servations, they would not need to un- 
consciously fall into the error of mak- 
ing misstatements or showing careless- 
ness in this matter. 

The second class he designates the 
“lies of cowardice,’ which are told 
from fear of facing the truth, as when 
a man laboring under a dangerous dis- 
ease reasons himself into the belief 
that he is quite well. Many other ex- 
amples of this kind of cowardice stand 
as illustrations of this kind of lying or 
misrepresentation. 

The third class of lies he calls those 
of politeness, which are found to be 
very common with women, who try to 
take the sting out of the truth for fear 
of giving offense. For instance, Mrs. 
Brown calls on Mrs. Smith. Mrs. 
Smith expresses great delight in re- 
ceiving her guest, but inwardly, anc 
even afterward, she expresses herse! 
in just the opposite language. 
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The fourth class of lies are those of 
flattery, given from a benevolent desire 
to please, or from a selfish desire to 
gain something by pleasing. This class 
is perhaps the most common to-day, 
and who is there that thinks a little 
flattery given to a friend is other than 
virtuous. 

The fifth class of lies are those of 
self-glorification, which are made by 
persons who wish to magnify their own 
virtues or the virtues of the class to 
which they belong. These include pa- 
triotic lies concerning one’s country, 
made when a_ person traveling 
abroad; sectarian lies, and almost any 
kind of lie that masks selfishness under 
a grand name. 

The sixth class of lies are those of 
malevolent hostility, consciously in- 
tended to deceive an adversary, as in 
war. These ‘are made with a recogni- 
tion that they are necessary, and are 
put down as such. 

The seventh class of lies are those 
of self-defense, made to save Nature 
when a force is put upon her, or to 
save one’s life where honor is not con- 
cerned, 


is 
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The eighth class of lies are those of 
benevolence, which are made to save 
another’s life, as when a righteous man 
flies to you for concealment, hounded 
by his persecutors, and you say he is 
not in your house, like Rahab did of 
old, and scores and scores of others 
during war times. 

The ninth class of lies are those of 
convention, as when you call a man a 
gentleman who is not a gentleman in 
any proper sense of the word; or a 
woman a lady when she forgets to be 
a lady; or when you call the king in the 
prayer-book a “most religious and gra- 
cious sovereign,” when he may be a 
great blackguard, or when you call 
yourself “your humble servant,” when 
you are as proud as Lucifer. 

The tenth class of lies are those of 
modesty; when a person says he can- 
not do what he can do perfectly well, 
to avoid the appearance of forward- 
ness. 

These are enough to introduce us to 
ourselves, and to psychologically see 
what we unconsciously do, without re- 
alizing the result upon our characters. 


REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physivlogical science. 

We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


Annual Reports of the Department of the 
Interior, 1902. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Volume I, Washington Government 
Printing Office. (Notice 1.) 


This volume that reached us at the end 
of November, 1903, is an exceptionally in- 


teresting volume, and we shall have oc- 
casion to mention this many times during 
the year. Especially interesting is the 
chapter on Child Study in Chicago, Chapter 
27, which contains a report of Director 
¥rederick W. Smedley for 1899 and 1900. 
It contains charts chowing the rate of an- 
nual increase in stature, weight, strength 
of grip, vital capacity, and endurance of 
girls and boys. Also the physical develop- 
ment and school standing of girls and boys. 
Also the growth, abnormalities and motor 
defects, such as the following: 
Macrocephalic, Microcephalic, Dolicho- 
cephalic, Brachycephalic, Cranial Asym- 
metry, Face Asymmetrical, as to Forehead, 
Nose, Eyes, Ears, Mouth. Forehead retreat- 
ing, narrow, palpebral fissures, small epi- 
canthis, nasal bone sunken, superior maxil- 
lary small, inferior maxillary small, hare 
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lip, palate cleft, narrow, high asymmetrical, 
ears diminutive, imperfectly formed, obes- 
ity, bilateral asymmetry, spinal curvature, 
deformed limbs, crippled. Under move- 
ments, the following are given: quick, slug- 
gish, restless, incoordinated, general balance 
relaxed, asymmetrical posture, head balance 
asymmetrical, lordosis, over-action of fron- 
tals, corrugation, blinking, incoordination 
of eyes, immobility of eyes, relaxed obico- 
laris oculi, hand balance asymmetrical, 
tense, relaxed, finger twitches, blushes, pal- 
lor, mouth breathing and defective speech. 
In conclusion the text says, “many of the 
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tests and measurements which this depart- 
ment has made are preliminary to other 
investigations, which, it is suggested, 
should be carried on in reference to differ- 
ent lines of mental development, ‘methods 
of instruction, and school adjustments. It 
is believed that much of the utility of the 
work so far done will best appear as it 
forms the basis for these future investiga- 
tions and compilations, yet there are cer- 
tain truths important for educational 
theory and practice, which have been so 
clearly foreshadowed as to warrant their 
being set forth here. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lone 


don. 


731.—W. S. G., Jacksonville, 1ll.—Yours 
is a pronounced motive temperament, com- 
bined with an active organization. You 
like to study those subjects that you can 
put to practical service. Yours is a de- 
cidedly scientific type of mind, and you 
could excel were you to continue to make 
science your principal study in life. Phi- 
losophy will interest you only as you can 
apply it to the sciences you engage in. 
Thus the study of Phrenology would appeal 
to your common sense, to your observations, 
and to the practical philosophy connected 
with it. Phrenology is not only a science, 
but an art, and not only an art, but a sci- 
ence; thus it embraces a twofold cord. 
You have ample intuitional power to en- 
able you to succeed in its development, and 
in your hands we feel sure that Phrenol- 
ogy would have an able exponent. You are 
very careful in your observations of men 
and things, and are not likely to be led 
astray by false theories. You have a well- 
developed moral brain, which should enable 
you to be interested in subjects that apper- 
tain to ethical life. You will influence 
others wherever you go, and persons will 
listen to what you have to say on any 
practical subject. 


732.—F. J. B., Pomona, Cal.—This young 
lady has quite an artistic mind. She is 


capable of doing many things that call for 
taste, and were she to study art she could 
succeed admirably in designing, drawing 
from a pattern, arranging flowers, retouch- 
ing photographs, using the camera, doing 
embroidery or needle-work, and could also 
succeed in millinery. She should be trained 
just as though she had to earn her own 





734.—D. 8. VIEW, WASH. 


living, for it would be necessary for her to 
study a thing in earnest, or else her friends 
will get hold of her and make her enjoy 
life so well that she may not want to con- 
tinue her studies. Therefore she must be 
encouraged to work with an object, and 
think and act for herself. She has a good 
deal of discernment of mind, and should 
be able to detect differences in the charac- 
teristics of people, as well as in the ma- 
terial that is shown her in a store. A 
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person may declare that the material is 
just the same as that she used a year ago, 
but she will be able to decide whether that 
is so or not. 


733.—G. M. R., New York City.—The 
photograph of this young lady indicates 
that she ought to be able to get along 
well as a teacher, but as the photograph 
was taken some little while ago, she may 
have changed somewhat since. She has a 
high head and a character that expresses 
a good deal of determination of mind and 
will-power. She is conscientious in carry- 
ing out her duty toward others, and is 
anxious to see how others act in regard to 
their promises and agreements. She likes 
people to be constant, caring little for 
those who are not mindful of their agree- 
ments with her. If she were to take up 
teaching as a profession she would discip- 
line her scholars in the first place, and 
make them interested in their work. In 
the second place, she would be fond of 
reading and writing stories. Anything that 
has romance about it will attract her atten- 
tion, and she had better begin even now to 
write short tales for children, for she would 
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be able to succeed in such work, and it 
would be interesting and profitable to her. 


734.—D. S., View, Wash.—This little 
baby has a vital temperament and is quite 
alive to what is going on around her. She 
is bright for her age, and will expect many 
things from other people, and will think 
they mean what they say. She will find 
it difficult to bring her mind right down to 
practical affairs, for she has more of a 
theoretical mind than a practical one. She 
will be quite magnetic and will make an 
excellent nurse, and if she takes to study 
will succeed in becoming an excellent physi- 
cian. She has a large head and a fine 
quality of organization, and must be al- 
lowed to have considerable exercise. She 
will have to work off her steam in some 
way, and she had better be directed in her 
play, instead of being left alone to her own 
devices. Simple physical culture exercise 
should be given her to teach her balancing 
power, for her perceptive faculties will not 
see the corner of the table, the chair, the 
stove, or the chimney-piece, and she will 
get many knocks if she is not taught to 
balance herself and see where she goes. 


e-- 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


(Continued from page 28.) 


filled with voters who have a higher type 
of constitution and possess more of the 
Mental Temperament they will gladly put 
into office a man like Low, who stood for 
good government. 

The Mental Temperament is generally 
found in one that possesses a long, thin 
neck, a comparatively small body with a 
large and active brain. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
was a splendid type of the Mental Tem- 
perament. He could not indulge in smoking 
and drinking habits, for his constitution 
would not stand it. In fact, such habits 
were very repulsive to his nature. Mrs. 
Eddy was another example of the Mental 
Temperament—namely, the thoughtful, re- 
flective type. When a person with a high- 
top head begins to express his or her ideas, 
the , person with the Vital Temperament 
says, ‘What are you talking about?’ The 
Vital Temperament does not appreciate the 
attitude of the moral and reflective facul- 
ties. Many of the Eastern religions were 
true theoretically. Buddha believed in a 
fine theory, but Christianity was a practi- 
eal religion. Christ believed in the control 
of these things which proved to be a temp- 
tation to man. He never gave us our pas- 
sions for them to overcome us. Cleveland, 
teid, and Ingersoll were men of force and 
marked ability, and they have all had good 
bodies to support their brains. The ‘lam- 


many leaders were strong and powerful men 
and always had a good physique. Look at 
Richard Croker—what a fine, well-built man 
he was. He possessed the organization of a 
leader. I do not care what he said to the 
contrary, we find that men who have the 
most influence in the world are men of good 
physique. The old saying stands good, ‘A 
sound mind and a sound body.’ Our idea of 
a great man to-day is that he is a great 
scholar, and we think because he has round 
shoulders, a stooping head and poor health 
that he must be a great man. But we find 
that we are mistaken. We should learn 
the proper development of our mental and 
physical powers by rightly regulated exer- 
cises.” 

Miss Fowler was then asked to describe 
the Mental Temperament, which she accord- 
ingly did by calling attention to the lec- 
turer’s constitution. The high forehead, the 
superior development of brain power gave 
to him his power of thought, his ability to 
reason out a subject, and his copious ideas. 
She referred to other people in the audi- 
ence and asked them to stand up so that 
they could be seen all over the hall. She 
then contrasted the Mental, Motive, and 
Vital conditions, and referred to the timely 
advice given them that evening on the im- 
portance of taking the right kind of exer- 
cise that was adapted to each Tempera- 
ment. 

Dr. Brandenburg, in his closing remarks, 
said, “We have had a lecture of great 
power and have heard something to be re- 
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membered. I trust that all will take to 
heart and apply the good advice that has 
been offered you.” He then gave out sev- 
eral notices and referred to the next 
monthly meeting, which was to be held on 
Tuesday evening, January 5th, when Dr. J. 
P. Sibley, A.M., would lecture on “Ihe 
Music, Art, and Poetry of the Subjective 
Mind.” 

For Answers to Correspondents, see Pub- 
lishers Department. 





* 
NOTICE. 


On Tuesday, January 5th, the third meet- 
ing of the session will be held when Dr., 
J. T. Sibley, A.M., will lecture on “The 
Music, Art, and Poetry of the Subjective 
Mind.” Phrenological examinations will be 
given at the close. It is the desire of the 
trustees of the American Institute of 
Phrenology that the friends of the Insti- 
tute should make these lectures as widely 
known as possible, particulars of which can 
be obtained from the secretary, M. H. 
Piercy, 24 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. 


FIELD NOTES. 


We have to announce with pleasure that 
Mr. Paul B. Kington has followed the ex- 
ample of other graduates and taken to him- 
self a wife. He writes that on June last 
he was married to Miss E. Victoria Pil- 
beam, of Buffalo. We are glad to know 
that she is heart and soul with Mr. King- 
ton in his Phrenological work, and that 
they are well mated, being adapted to each 
other Phrenologically and Temperamental- 
ly. They are now residing in Prospect 
Street, Cleveland, O., where he intends to 
continue his Phrenological work. We wish 
Mr. and Mrs. Kington a large share of hap- 
piness and prosperity in their new field and 
trust that they will unitedly continue to 
uphold the science of Phrenology in a scien- 
tifie way. 

Levi Hummel is located in Mohnsville, 
‘a. 
W. G. Alexander is lecturing at the 
Y. M. C. A., London, Ontario, Canada, to 
good houses. 

R. M. Mobius is located at the Imperial 
Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

John Welch is located in Coats, Kan. 

Mr. Taggart is located in Cadillac, Mich. 

George Morris writes, November 11, 
1903: “I have given fifteen lectures in 
Morris, Minn., and done quite well. To- 
morrow we go to Starbuck, Minn., a Nor- 
wegian town of 800. We hope to do well 
there.” 


P. 
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J. S. F. Philbrick, Class of ’73 and ’74, 
has just left Waynesfield, O., for Los An- 
geles, Cal., where he will continue to make 
examinations and give parlor entertain- 
ments, having formerly made a success of 
the latter. 

Paul B. Kington, Class of 99, is now 
located in Cleveland, O., giving examina- 
tions and lectures. 

M. Tope writes, from Baltic, O.: “I am 
pleased to state to you that in delivering 
courses of lectures here and marking charts 
I am meeting with success. A great inter- 
est is manifested and several are organiz- 
ing for concerted study of the science of 
Phrenology. My intention is to give most 
of the winter and spring to this work, and 
may send you some good reports. This is 
Tuscarawas County, O., and on this tour I 
shall do Coshocton County.” 

On December 5th Miss Jessie A. Fowler 
made Phrenological Examinations at the 
Christmas sale in aid of the Pelham Hall 
Shelter for Convalescent Women at Mrs. 
Hazen’s School, Pelham Manor, New York. 

On December 10th, at the Christmas fes- 
tival and bazaar, she was at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, held in aid of The Little Mothers’ 
Aid Association. 

November 5th, 6th, and 7th Dr. Cora M. 
Ballard and Miss J. A. Fowler attended a 
bazaar in Brooklyn in aid of The Woman’s 
Suffrage League. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler will give four 
talks on successive Wednesday mornings 
during January, to begin on the 6th, at 11 
o’eclock. Subject: “The Effects of Musical 
Vibrations on Temperament in Health and 
Disease.” 

ieee 
THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON, i 


A large gathering of members and friends 
assembled at the Fowler Institute on the 
4th of November to hear Mr. Stocker lect- 
ure on “Some Facts about Faces.” The 
lecture was made very interesting by the 
aid of black-board sketches of different 
features of the face. The practical demon- 
strations given by Mr. Stocker were equal- 
ly interesting and appreciated. The meet- 
ing was enlivened by a hearty discussion, in 
which Messrs. Williamson, Ramsay, Dayes, 
and Elliott took part. A very enthusiastic 
vote of thanks was given Mr. R. Dimsdale 
Stocker for his lecture. 

During the month Miss I. Todd, F.F.P.1., 
and Mr. D. T. Elliott were attending ba- 
zaars, and were kept busy. 

All past and present students of the Fow- 
ler Institute are cordially invited to attend 
the “Students’ Evening” on the last Tues- 
day in the month. These meetings are con- 
vened for the study of applied Phrenology. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

















THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE iS $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAI 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’”—San Francisco.—Allen 
Haddock is the enthusiastic editor of this 
monthly, which always contains some good, 
readable articles on Phrenology, Health, 
Psychology, Diet, ete.; therefore, when we 
expect an intellectual treat on the arrival 
of the monthly, we are never disappointed. 
The editor has an adaptable mind, which 
takes cognizance of everything that is go- 
ing on in the world of thought, hence knows 
how to adapt his knowledge to the needs 
of humanity. 

“The Popular Phrenologist’”? — contains 
“Character Sketches of Prominent People,” 
some notes on the “The Physiological Side 
of Phrenology, or The Anatomy of Man,” 
“A Lesson in Phrenology,” “Notes of Books, 
or Psychology in Literature,’ and is gen- 
erally illustrated with several portraits. 

“Human Culture” — Chicago —is issued 
monthly, and treats of subjects that deal 


with the culture of man in various aspects, 
from youth to old age. 

The Christmas number of “Good House- 
keeping”— Philadel phia—contains an article 
on “The Higher Life,” “The Fairies’ Tree,” 
another on “Christmas Wants and Our 
Readers,” another on “Hospital or Home,” 
another on “Good Housekeeping Baby,” 
making in all a delightful number. 

“The Housekeeper” — Minneapolis — con- 
tains a number of stories and many useful 
ideas for Christmas. 

“Suggestion” —Chicago—is ably edited by 
Herbert A. Parkyn, M.D., and is a maga- 
zine of the new Psychology, happiness and 
success. 

“The Canadian Statesman” — Bowman- 
ville, Ont.—is quite an attractive paper, 
and has given, among other notices, one of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

“The Inter-Ocean”—Chicago—gives a no- 
tice of the Phrenological analysis of the 
three young desperadoes made by J. M. 
Fitzgerald, reference to which we will make 
in another number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

“California Christian Advocate” — San 
Francisco.—This is an interesting weekly, 
and contains some excellent articles on vari- 
ous topics. It contains a notice of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL under its heading, 
“Magazines.” 

“The Standard Union”—Brooklyn—is a 
large and well-edited paper. It is quite 
liberal in its notices of new books arid 
magazines, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
being one that it has noticed among others. 

“The Religious Telescope”—Dayton, O.— 
Among its editorials it included notes on 


“The Power of Environment” and “Gam- 
bling.” Both are subjects which are welt 


handled. Another article is on “Why 
Country Boys as a Rule Win in the Life 
Struggle.” The sentiments of the article 
are true to life. The paper contains an 
appreciation of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL, 

“The Review of Reviews”’—New York-— 
keeps its readers posted on the events of 
the day not only in regard to what is go- 
ing on in America but in other countries. 
Its illustrations are numerous and excel- 
lent. Albert Shaw is the able editor. 








“Good Health”—Battle Creek, Mich.—is 
a magazine we cannot do without. It has 
an article in the December number on 
“The Ministry of Pain,” by the editor, J. 
H. Kellogg, M.D., who never fails to speak 
out plainly the whole truth. ‘“Catarrh: 
What it is and How to Cure it,” is another 
article of importance. 

“The New Voice’ —Chicago—is doing 
good work in placing convincing arguments 
before its readers. 

“The Churchman” — New York. — This 
weekly stands for matters that are ecclesi- 
astical and religious, and is a high-toned, 
influential paper. 

“Lippincott’s Monthly” — Philadelphia— 
contains a story by Helen Milecete, besides 
eight other strong short stories. 


“Bowmanville News”’—Ontario.—This is 
another Canadian paper that keeps abreast 
of the times. It takes note of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and the work it is doing. 

“The Club Woman”’—New York.—This 
monthly is ably edited by Mrs. Doré Lyon 
and Mrs. Greeley. It contains, as its name 
indicates, the doings of clubdom, and is 
profusely illustrated. 

“The Delineator’—New York.—The De- 
cember number is unusually interesting in 
both fashions and reading matter of a gen- 
eral character. 

Among other monthlies received are: 
“Eleanor Kirk’s Idea,” “The Literary Di- 
gest,” ‘Mothers’ Journal,” “The American 
Motherhood,” “Pacific Medical Journal,” 
- “The American Medical Journal,” “Literary 
News,” “Human Nature,” “Human Cul- 
ture,” “Mind,” “Normal Instructor,” “The 
World’s Work,” “Health,” “New England 
Homestead,” “The New York Observer,” 
“The Naturopath,” “The Christmas Book- 
Shelf,” “The Bookseller, Newsdealer, and 
Stationer.” 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A BRIGHT AND PROSPEROUS NEW 
YEAR TO ALL OUR READERS! 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. R., Calumet, Mich.—Many thanks for 
your lengthy communication upon Indians. 
We shall be glad to make use of many of 
your statements regarding them, and are 
pleased to know that you have had consid- 
erable experience with Indians. What we 
said concerning this type was largely from 
the experience of an Indian himself, hence 
we believe there are many variations, no 
one description being able to fit all types. 
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We are glad to receive comments from all 
our readers on matters published in the 
JOURNAL. 


W. N. H., Woonsocket.—You ask what 
has Phrenology to say in regard to the 
theory of Thomson Jay Hudson, LL.D., that 
man has two minds, a subjective and ob- 
jective, in his book on “The Law of Psychic 
Phenomena.” In reply would say that Mr. 
Hudson asserts that the subjective mind is 
constantly amenable to suggestion, while 
the objective mind is not. The only way to 
influence the subjective mind, therefore, is 
to put the objective mind to sleep. One 
very pertinent question on this subject is, 
“What does the subjective mind consist of 
when compared with the objective mind?’ 
Mr. Hudson tells us that the subjective 
mind reasons deductively, that it has a per- 
fect memory and controls the functions, 
sensations, and conditions of the body. 
Now, according to Phrenology, the obfec- 
tive mind is composed of the upper fore- 
head or reflective faculties and the percep- 
tive faculties or lower forehead, while the 
subjective mind is composed of the faculties 
that are situated in the areas behind the 
forehead, and include the motor areas of 
the limbs, legs, arms, and trunk. It will 
be readily seen by this vision that the ob- 
jective mind constitutes the ego and belongs 
to those faculties through which knowledge 
is gained in science and philosophy, while 
the subjective mind is composed of those 
faculties that are more or less under the 
control of the objective consciousness. 
Thus the arm areas, the leg and trunk 
areas, are noticeable under the influence 
of the objective mind, and include such 
faculties as Constructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, the devotional faculties, and the so- 
cial faculties. 


Mrs. G., New York.—Many thanks for 
your words of appreciation concerning our 
closing exercises, and also for giving us, in 
your letter, two new suggestions which you 
heard on the night of the closing exercises 
concerning Phrenology. I think we must 
quote them for others to benefit by. One is 
that “Phrenology puts out the red flag and 
shows the danger signal;” another is, 
“Phrenology tells the reason why;” an- 
other is, “It is easy to stray, but not to 
return.” 


E. F. C., Chicago.—Many 
kindly sending us a clipping from ‘lhe 
Inter-Ocean.” We gladly make use of it, 
and trust that you, as well as all our 
graduates, will send us from time to time 
interesting paragraphs bearing upon the 
subject of character. 


thanks for 


J. M. Fitzgerald is a most progressive 
agent, sending us fifteen subscriptions in 
four days. 
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“Your book received, and I am highly 
pleased with it. 
“F, V. D., St. Louis, Mo.” 
“IT have some excellent books from you 
in my library. I shall thank you very 
much for a catalogue of all books you 
have published, in order to make a selection 
therefrom. O. W., Havana.” 


“Please send me, as advertised in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, “The New Illus- 
trated Self-Instructor,’ for which I enclose 
$1. I came across the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL last week while buying a news- 
paper. I am delighted with it, and will 
become one of its constant readers. 

“L. L., New York City.” 


“Many thanks for the December PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL received. You are to be 
congratulated on the make-up of the num- 
ber, and especially on the fine account 
given of the commencement exercises, din- 
ner, ete. J. C., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


“In looking over my receipt. for last 
subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL I found my subscription expired with 
the October number. As I still like the 
study, I cannot give up the JouRNAL IL 
like the monthly visit it makes, so I have 
decided to subscribe for it again. I enclose 
Post-order for $1 for another subscription 
from October, 1903. I think the JouRNAL 
is fine, and hope you will continue to keep 
it that way. Wishing you success, I re- 
main, J. B. L., Elizabethtown, Pa.” 


“T received the photos sent you and the 
Phrenological character description O. K. 
a few days ago, and am well pleased with 
it. O. H. 8., Amboy, Ind.” 


“T have been reading the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL since 1890 at leisure times, also 
have Students’ Set in the same year. lL 
have been studying ever since, and feel it 
has been a boon from Heaven as well as a 
blessing to the development of my own 
character and selfhood. 

“A. C. E., Jackson, Tenn.” 


The American Institute of Phrenology, 24 
East Twenty-second Street, New York, will 
hold its second regular monthly lecture in 
the hall of the Institute, Tuesday evening, 
January 5, 1904, at eight o’clock. J. ‘I. 
Sibley, A.M., M.D., will lecture on “The 
Music, Art, and Poetry of the Subjective 
Mind.” The chair will be taken by the 
president, Dr. Brandenburg. Phrenological 
examinations will be given to illustrate the 
points of the lecture. 


The Philosophy of Water-Cure. The De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health 
and Longevity. By John Balbirnie, M.D., 
with the Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 
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THE ANNUAL. 


The Phrenological Annual and Register 
will be isued on January 1, 1904, price, 25 
eents. Besides the usual field-notes and 
items of interest, there will be papers by 
Miss Doll, Mr. Drowatzky, Mrs. Dr. Smith, 
Mr. De Lancey Allen, Mr. W. Rockwell 
Kent, and Miss Adina Minott—students of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 


EXAMINATIONS BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Inquiries are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
graphs. 

Thousands of people would be glad to ob- 
tain from us a careful delineation of charac- 
ter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf 
of their sons and daughters, and we have 
the thanks of many whom we have saved 
from much unhappiness. 

Write for “Mirror of the Mind,” which 
gives terms and full information. 

The New Model Anatomical Manikin, 
price $10, is in many ways the best made, 
containing over one hundred views of the 
body, each fully subdivided, properly num- 
bered and lettered, hinged to lay over each 
other and be opened or dissected, with a 
comprehensive manual which is much more 
than a mere key. It is lithographed in col- 
ors, on fine cloth-lined material, showing the 
adult human figure, one-half life size, with 
some special parts enlarged and of ample 
size for all class work. When not in use, 
folds and closes like a strong cloth-bound 
book, and is eighteen inches square. 

“Deep Breathing.” By M. L. Holbrook. 
$1. There are some people in the world 
who do not know how to breathe properly. 
This is a great pity, for we cannot live 
without air, though we can live without 
food. Professor Washburn suggests the fol- 
lowing method: 

Seek a chair, inclined at a comfortable 
angle, and then make inhalations and ex- 
halations as long and as gradual as possible. 
He aimed at breathing without any percep- 
tible effort. The process was so gradual 
with him that, to an observer, he scarcely 
seemed to breathe at all; yet by practice 
he so developed his lung power and lung 
expansion that he could inhale air for four 
or five minutes. It will tax a beginner to 
inhale air gradually for one minute, 








Professor Washburn’s method is the grad- 
ual method. He began by inflating the 
abdomen, then the ribs, then the chest, all 
very gradually, and without spasmodic 
effort. 


“RETURN TO NATURE!” 
Preface to the Fourth Edition of. $2. 


When I had finished the first edition of 
this book and sent it as a message of glad 
tidings into a world full of disease and 
suffering, full of worry and restlessness, full 
of misery and unhappiness, the earth was 
putting forth its first green and resurrection 
songs filled the air. 

Three years have passed since then; men 
have not despised the glad tidings, but re- 


ceived them with joy and enthusiasm. The 
Jungborn, which is the heart and main 


artery of the enterprise, already blooms and 
prospers. 

But in the meantime it has become neces- 
sary to expand and perfect my book in im- 
portant respects. 

While I am engaged on this fourth and 
enlarged edition, nature appears in her 
brightest colors. Solemnly and joyously 
the bells are announcing the festival of 
Pentecost, The spirit of Pentecost is about 
to descend. 

During the past three years my cause has 
become widely known all over the world. 
But the cause is nothing without the spirit. 
In many places the true spirit is still want- 
ing; sometimes, indeed, even a unclean spirit 
threatens to beset the cause, 

May this new edition, with its many im- 
provements, foster and spread the true 
spirit! 

Filled by this sincere wish, I send these 
old and many new teachings once more into 
the world, to all men and women who are 
seeking and longing, who are weeping and 
lamenting, who are groaning and sighing. 

Adolf Just. 


The Family Physician. A Ready Pre- 
scriber and Hygienic Adviser. With refer- 
ence to the Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment of Diseases, Accidents, and Cas- 
ualties of every kind. With a Glossary and 
a copious Index. By Joel Shew, M.D. 816 
pages. 279 illustrations. Price, cloth, $3. 
The remedies used are hygienic, and the di- 
rections are given for home treatment, which 
will, in the majority of cases, enable the 
reader to avoid the necessity of calling a 
physician, and the laws of life and health 
are made so plain as to enable one to avoid 
sickness and the infirmities which come 
from a violation of the conditions of health. 


Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Develop- 
ment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
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Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty of 
Complexion, with Rules for Diet and Bath- 
ing, and a Series of Improved Physical Ex- 


ercises. By William Milo, of London. 23 
illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 
Accidents and Emergencies: a Guide 


Containing Directions for the Treatment in 
Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, Disloca- 
tions, Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, 
Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drown- 
ing, etc. By Alfred Smee, with Notes and 
Additions by R. T. Trall, M.D., 32 illustra- 
tions. New and revised edition. Price, pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Consumption: Its Prevention and Cure 
by the Swedish Movement Cure. With Di- 
rections for its Home Application. By 
David Wark, M.D.. Price, 25 cents. 


Marriage: Its History and Ceremonies. 
By L, N. Fowler. With a Phrenological 
and Physiological exposition of the functions 
for Happy Marriages. Twenty-second edi- 
tion. 12mo, 216 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1. The first sixty-nine pages of this work 
are devoted to the History of Marriage, and 
to a description of the various methods and 
customs which different nations and tribes 
from the commencement of the world to the 
present time have adopted to gratify their 
sexual nature, with suggestions in relation 
to those qualities which should and those 
which should not exist in husband and 
wife, ete. 


The Natural Cure. Consumption, Consti- 
pation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, “Colds” (Fevers), ete. How Sick- 
ness Originates, and How to Prevent it. A 
Health Manual for the People. By C, E. 
Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 


How to Feed the Baby, to make it 
Healthy and Happy: with Health Hints. 
By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition revised. 
168 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


Special preparations have been made at 
all the theatres on the Proctor circuit for 
an appropriate observance of the Christmas 
holidays, Not only will the theatres them- 
selves have an outward resemblance of the 
Yuletide season, but the stage shows have 
been carefully prepared so as to afford 
pleasure, especially to the little folks. It is 
quite an art, indeed it is almost a science, 
to know how to prepare pregrammes which 
will appeal to theatre patrons at timely 
periods of the year, but Mr. Proctor, with 
his many years of experience, has become a 
past master of the art of amusement cater- 
ing, and it is small wonder that his holiday 
bills are exactly what is required and ex- 
pected of him. 
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N view of the remarkable interest shown in our 

recent public lectures and the concentrated at- 
tention with which people listen to the reading of 
the heads of volunteers given to demonstrate 
Phrenology, we have arranged a bright lecture enter- 
tainment for Y. M.C. A.’s, churches, Sunday-schools, 
Y. P.S.C. E.’s, Epworth Leagues, lodges, fraternities, 
orders, clubs, and societies, hoping thereby to arouse 
even more latent interest in the study of human 
nature, and especially to extend more widely the 
knowledge of character-reading from head, face, 
temperament, etc. 

The exhibition is a strictly high-class entertain- 
ment and is declared truly astonishing, mirthful, 
unique, instructive, and calculated to please both old 
and young. 

We are also prepared to entertain receptions or 
house parties with brief circle readings which would 
tell the leading points for each person and greatly 
interest all as a practical demonstration of Phre- 
nology. The fee, $10.00, is within the reach of all 
and we shall be pleased to send any of the following 
able speakers, Charles Wesley Brandenburg. M.D., 
Constantine McGuire, M.D., Jessie A. Fowler, Examiner 
of the Fowler & Wells Co., Thos. A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., 
John V. Sibley, A.M., within a radius of ten miles. 
Further distances traveling expenses are added, 
and where the lecturer cannot return the same 
evening hospitality is required. 


Address ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 
Care of FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 


EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 























THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President U.S. A. 





~ 
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Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 





Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best 


advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 


proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Cherts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 




















LIPTON, : 


4 
SIR THOMAS 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student’s Set 


For 


1904 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
I92 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Phy oer 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $r. 50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 


ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5.00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 


temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FOowLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. COMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM HyDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 





for which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address 








Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., hw York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75}, 
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natural and scientific methods. 
No insane. 


No drugs. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious fuod, and other 
A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WaTER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


44 years in this work. 





PROF. G. COZENS 
Professional Phrenologist 
Lecturer and 
Delineator 


Character from Photographs, $3.00, 
written in full—two views preferred. 












Home and Office Address 


386 Hannah Street, W. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 


Reinhold’s Nature Cure Sanitarium 


and Physical Culture Home 


At Little Rock, Ark., the ‘‘City of Roses,” in ‘The 
Sunny South.” Application, a veritable treat. In Aug., 
1901, we publicly suggested that a committee select test 
cases of any disease.) we treat them gratis, subject to a 
Forretrurt oF $1,000. We relieve all usually deemed 
incurable. No drugs, no knife. Room, board, and treat- 
ment, p. 4 weeks, $78; p. 13 weeks, $198. Dr. "Reinhold’s 
Book, Nature vs. Drugs, 560 PDs illustrated, $2.50 ; 
Facial Diagnosis, ilnstrated, $2; 





$3; Our Methods of Cure, 15 ce Ay 








STRENGTH AND BEAUTY 





Every moment of every day you can thrill and 
tingle and radiate with the unspeakable ecstasy 
of perfecting Health. Conscious power over 
Pain and Disease and Death, conscious superi- 
ority to Worry and Hurry and Fret, conscious 
mastery of Self and Surroundings and the World 
—these are all potentially yours, Dietotherapy. 
Hydrotherapy, Physical Culture, Mental Cul- 
ture, Spirit Unfoldment, all the manifold 
phases of Naturopathy—such are the means. 
The Naturopathic Magazine, the Naturopathic 
Institute, the Kneipp Health Store—such are the 
media. And through these YOU, yet unrealized 
and undiscovered, are the omnipotent arbiter of 
achievement. Is it all worth asking about ? 

10 cents brings a specimen Magazine ; 
cents a 3 months’ subscription to ‘* The Naturo- 
path ;"° a stamp, a Prospectus; a postal, the 
‘*Guide to Health" and Naturopathic Catalogue; 
$2.00, ‘‘ Return to Nature, or Paradise Re- 
gained,” the famous book on natural methods of 
cure for all diseases of Body and Soul and right 
living ; 60 cents, ‘‘ The Kneipp Cure ;’ 50 
cents; ‘‘ Kneipp’s Baby Cure;” free, catalogue 
of Naturopathic Literature and Supplies. 


25 





~ BENEDICT LUST 


Naturopathic Physician 


122-124 E. 59th St. © NEW YORK CITY 
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ure of Consumption, 





THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA 


Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 


place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton befure making 


arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 








J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 











A 


Sharp Point 








can be kept on Dixon’s American 7 ma, 








The 

dealer for DIXON?’ 
THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, aan send 16 cents: 
in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, 5. 

FREE. to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Caiendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
wav, New York City. 
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“Money placed in mine development is 
oP 
seed sown in the earth 


Sierra-Pacific Smelting Go. 
Mine and Smelter located in 
SONORA, OLD MEXICO, 


One of the Most Wonderful Mineral Regions 
inthe World. 





Treasury Stock for Sale on Easy Terms. 
Dr. H. A. MUMAY, I Elkhart, Indiana, 
Vice Pres. and Special Representative. 


Send for Eight-page Illustrated Circular. ¢ 
Bank References. 


OO 08009 I IID 


A New Poster 


Just the thing for 
Lecturers 
Fow.er & WELLS Co. 


FOR LECTURERS 
Size, 19 x 24 inches 


$1.00 per Hundred 


24 East 22d Street, New Yor 





im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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The Walter Sanitariu 


The Original 
WERNERSVILLE 
SANITARIUM 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Par k, Pa. 


Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. _ Illustrated booklet. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for 


TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenological Magazine 





50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


$5 a Da the year round. Outfit 25 cents. Jas. 
y H. EARLE & Co., Publishers, Boston 


PSYCHIC LIFE AND LAWS 


Or, The Operations and Phenomena 
of the Spiritual Element in Man 
Price, $1.50 


By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. 


The Relation of Electric Force to the Main- 
tenance and Operation of the Dual Man 


whom it was written. 








Fowler & Wells Co. New York 


PHRENOLOGY 


WILL TELL YOU 


ABOUT YOURSELF 
WHAT YOU ARE 
WHAT YOU CAN BE 


AND 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 


Phrenology will disentangle the per- 
plexities of your past life and show the 
road to future success. 

Send two-cent stamp for ‘‘Some Talk 
about Phrenology.’’ 

Examinations daily from 9 to 5. Send 
for Catalogue of Publications. 


i? aoe 


Well Dressed Woman. 


The Publicaticn of this work has received a most cordial response 
from the public especially at the hands of the sensible women for 
Miss Frances E, Willard, and the whole corps 
of earnest workers in the W. C. T. U., are very hearty in their 
appreciation and interest, and will do much to circulate the book and 
place it where it will do the most good. The first edition has been 


very 1apidly sold, and a new one revised, with new illustrations. 


Below will be found notices of the press: 


“Its advice is of the kind that can be followed, 
and the woman be assured that she is well- 
dressed.” — Methodist Recorder. 


“The principles of art and morals appiied to 
dress will put an end to the present unconscious 
suicide going on among women, and will restore 
beauty of form and grace of motion.”— Woman's 
Journal. 

“It suggests for the present corseted modes 
others which are certainly more healthful, art- 
istic, and moral, and are, some of them, qvite as 
pleasing to the convention-bound observer.’ —The 
Argonaut. sf 


**Mrs. Ecob’s book is valuable, not only in other 


ints, but in its exposition, both in text and 
Nustrations, of the artistic ideal and rules of 
dress. We commend it especially to school girls, 
young women at college‘and young mothers.’’-- 
Christian at Work. 





“One more effort toward the emancipation o’ 
woman from slavery to dressmakers. Itis sen- 
sible throughout, and all the stronger by being 
temperate in tone. Beside deprecating the evils 
of fashionable dress, the author suggests many 
remedies, all of which are reasonable, while none 
are ugly. Many good illustrations reveal dis- 
couraging facts and pleasing possibilities.”— 
Godey’s Magazine. 


“Every intelligent woman will find something 
to interest her in the Chapter on Art Principies 
Applied to Dress,”’—Literary Digest. 


‘*Mrs. Ecob regards essentials. She rationally 
discusres her subject from various points of view. 
She provesthat a woman can be well dressed, be. 
comingly, healthfully and comfortably, irrespect- 
ive of much which now irritates body and mind— 
and soul ?— because prescribed by would-be auto- 
cratic fashion.’’—Peterson’s Magazine. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.,' Publishers, 24 East 22d St., New York 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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THE TEMPERAMENTS: 


OR, THE 


Varieties of Physical Constitution in Man 
By D. H. JACQUES, M.D., 


With an Introduction by H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Phrenological Journal.’’ 12mo, 
350 pages, nearly 150 Illustrations. 


i nis is the only work on the subject, and it shows the Physiological and the Pathological conditions in all 
their bearings, and the Relation of Temperament to Character, Marriage, Occupation, Education and Train- 
ing of Children, Heredity, etc., all Illustrated with Portraits from Life. Toshow something of the compre- 
hensiveness of the work we publish the following from 


THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


The Human Body and its Functions—such outlines of Anatomy and Physiology as seem necessary to the 
right understanding of the Temperaments. A General View of the temperaments—Causes—Ancient and 
Modern theories and classifications—‘The Brain as a Temperamental Element. The Pathological view—The 
generally received classification of Medical and Physiological writers, in which four Temperaments (the 
Sanguine, the Lymphatic, the Bilious, and the Nervous) are recognized, is fully explained, each Temperament 
somewhat minutely described. The Anatomical or Ra ional Classification—The three Temperaments (Motive, 
Vital and Mental) ful:y described and illustrated, with their Causes, Characteristics, means of Culture, Coun- 
teractive and Restraining agencies, etc.; also the Compound Temperaments, Motive-Vital, Motive-Mental, 
etc., with Illustrations. Temperament and Configuration—A complete and detailed exposition of the relations 
between temperamental conditions and the form of the head, features of the face, and general configuration 
of the body. Temperament and Color—fhe Blonde and Brunette elements. Changes of Temperament— 
External Influences from natural growth, climate, age, bodily habits, mental agencies, direct culture, etc. 


The subject is one which is easily understood, and therefore all students of Human Nature 
should procure this book. Postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 





Two by Dio Lewis. 


OUR CIRLS.—Among the attractive books | Five-Mi , 
y Dr. Dio Lewis, none are better written for the | ive-Minute CG hats 
class in view than the one With Young Women and Certain other 
called “Our Girts.” It isa 
chatty, pleasant talk with the Parties. 
girls about matters that cannot 
help interesting them. The 
Doctor starts out abruptly 
about girls’ boots and shoes, 


This is another of Dr. Dio Lewis’ taking books anc 
one that 1s doing so much for the young women of the 
land. He has a way of making it seem best to do the 


. ; : right thing. 
telling of some experience with B & 


the girls in his school, and what THE CHRISTIAN UNION SAYS: 


come of it, showing the advan- . = 
‘Perhaps no man of our time knows better than Dr. 


tages to be derived from prop- 
“4 PrP” | Lewis how to preach to people who arein an unlawful 


hurry, and in his “Five Minute Chats with Young 
Women,” he practices that art to perfection. It mat 


erly made shoes. In chapter 
second, the question of walk- 
ing 1s taken up, with something 
about the way Mrs. Chas. 
Kean: walked on the stage; fashionable sufferings, and 
the deformities come in for consideration. Why 
women are small, What toeat, and how to eat, and 
the consequence 1s to the point, and the question of 
form and the physicial beauty come in for proper saat 
consideration, The whole book reads like a story, “We are glad to help into circulation another book 
and there is not a young girl that would not be sure from that apostle of health, Dr. Dio Lewis. If ar. hun 
to read it, and profit by it, if placed in her hands. It dredth part of the advice here given were taken by 
is handsomely gotten up, and would make an accepta- American girls, there would be a visible improvement 
able present. Let parents and teachers place this in | in their health within a twelvemonth. The price of 
the hands of their girls. Price $1.00. this, handsomely bound in cloth, is $1.50. 





ters not whether you agree with him or not, he does 
not bore you. He says what he has to say pithily, and 


with racy vigor. and goes onabout his business. He 


is the prince of button-hole preachers.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SAYS: 





Either of above sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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The Young Man 


Who is looking ahead to a life of success and usefulness, who would attain 
honor and distinction and make the best use of his opportunities and >»nviron- 
ment, and the most of himself, should read 


Looking Forward 

FOR YOUNG MEN. A ew attractive work by 

Rev, G. S. Weaver. It deals with all that tends to help and 

contribute in any way to advancement, prosperity and success. 

A fair idea of the book may be had from the following 
chapter headings taken from the table of 


CONTENTS: 


The Young Man and His Patrimony. 72 Young Man and His Time. 
The Young Man and His Friends. The Young Man and His Habits. 








The Necded Friends and How to The Young Man and His Pleasures. 
Kcep Them. The Young Man and His Ambitions. 
The Young Man and His Business. The Young Man and His Reading. 
Business and Something More The Young fan ana His Hopes. 
The Young Man and His Politics The Young Man and His Home. 
The Young Man and His Money. The Young Man and His Religion. 


**LOOKING FORWARD FOR YOUNG MEN’’ is printed on fine 
paper, handsomely bound in fine cloth, and will be sent by 
mail, postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 


Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 








Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OccCUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 











tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- | 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


Are they well mated? 


nv neue bone sote. GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Kceping a Mate”’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 














